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In the hands of statesmen, 
and business leaders, the 
Parker “ 51” signs many 
of the world’s most 

| important documents 

| 

| 

| 

! 









TO ORDER YOUR 
PERSONAL 
GREETING CARDS 




















You will have a much wider choice than 
would be possible later, and you will be 
assured of receiving the cards, specially 
printed with your own name and address, in 

good time to send to your friends wherever ODAY more people desire a Parker “51” than any other make of pen. 
h b | Actually 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the world’s 
they may be. most wanted pen. Combining flawless beauty with 


Whilst you are in our shop ask to see some of | unprecedented technical precision, the ““51” writes 









World’s most wanted pen 


: 3 instantly, with eager smoothness, as soon as point is 
the really fine stationery that is now available. ccmante saent 


We shall be glad to emboss or print it with A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of ink 


your address in a style suited to your | so that the pen, when correctly filled, never fails to 
personality write, never leaks or blobs. The unique tubular 14-ct. 


gold nib is available in a wide range of points. ‘There’s } 
Any W.H.S. shop will be pleased to show you one to suit your special needs! The gleaming Lustraloy _Notice how the nib (A) 
samples and to help in that 


cap slides on securely without twisting. Within the #8 hooded against dirt 
courteous manner which 


and damage—only the 
has made our name famous. 


barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. point shows. The ingeni- 
+ 7 E 


At present still in limited supply. Available in ous — ota. 
500 BRANCHES AT YOUR SERVICE 















Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. dd ye ~ 


Price 62/6 (plus 13/11 purchase tax). leakage. 


Fill your pen with Quink containing Solv-x, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C2 © 

















rAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RANGE OF KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 
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am English Rose 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 
- 


A lovely range of Kitchen Furnishings with continuous 
stainless steel work tops and aluminium cabinets and 
cupboards, built around a unique idea, giving unlimited 
flexibility in kitchen planning. 











Some of the new features. 


Stainless steel anti-splash sink ye Swept in front on all 
cabinets y& Stainless steel cover strips ¥& Finished in = 
cream or pastel green hard-baked enamel. Si easane rd?” 


Phone Warwick 500 for name of your nearest distributor or | F 4 
send for illustrated f ER. 50. rs” S: VaVAs G. > 
dl 
RODUCTS OF C.S.A. INDUSTRIES LTD WARWICK | 4 


UATE «SERRE Z.G.2 
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Nr. Clifford, Hereford:hire 


OOD news it will be when our English farm-house cheese is come to us again. 
For here is an ancient craft, compound of wisdom and skilled hands in generations 





of mothers and daughters that their men may be sustained. For must you not know 
evening from morning milk, the state of the pastures, the very nature of your cows, if 
you are to make good cheese? Mercifully our new-come “‘nutritional experts’’ do 
favour cheese, but we of this grey-skied isle have long known it for a storage of sun- 
light — like our beer. For when you are hungered on a country walk do you not know 
by instinct that a piece of cheese, taken with a measure of tonic Bass (an you call for 
Worthington tis no matter) — will set you, as any earlier pilgrim, uplifted on your way. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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Four pieces—in walnut, oak or mahogany, all with 
a waxed finish — comprising wardrobe, 


A NEW BEDROOM SUITE 
Designed by Christopher Heal, M.S.1.A. 
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dressing 









table, cupboard chest and gentleman’s wardrobe 


(tax free) £88. 6. 9 


Dressing stool, to match above, covered in tapestry 


L— What! Still Winding? 





Incredible to think that a girl 





There is a large selection of inexpensive well-designed 


modern furniture to be seen at 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD., 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 1666 


Telegrams : Fourposter, Rath, London 


£2. 6.0 who scorns chaperons 
and swooning shou!d have 


no qualms about hand- 


“*Sectric” Clocks need 
no winding and are sold by 
Smiths Stockists. 





wound clocks. Smiths 


MODERN PEOPLE 





SMITHS) SETHI 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led 








NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTINGHAM 


MC.144 














YOUR NEW RE PRIGERATOR 


THE 
“English Electric” 
MODEL 64 
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|! SIX POINTS 
li OF SUPERIORITY 
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1. Over 6 cubic feet storage 
space 





2. Fast-freezing, silent 
running unit, guaran- 
teed 5 years 










3. ‘Ritemp’ control gives 
nine temperature set- 
tings 

4. Makes 40 cubes (4 lb.) 
of ice 





5. Elegant cabinet with 

vitreous enamel food compart- 

ment 

6. No interference with Television 
or Radio 


Write for leaflet and name of nearest dealer to :— 
THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


Domestic Appliance Dept. H.64, QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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MAKERS 
OF FINEST 
STAINLESS | 

STEEL 
TABLEWARE 


Cyan 


( 





J. & J. WIGGIN ’ 
LIMITED 
OLD HALL WORKS, 
BLOXWICH, WALSALL, 
STAFFS. 
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Model 681A, an 8-valve, 

12-waveband double su, 

het for A.C. mains, £48.8.9 
(tax paid) 


_ Ses 


Hace superb Philips receiver, Model 681A, is for those 
who are not satisfied with anything less than the best. Its 
outstanding features include ‘‘Magic Eye” tuning and 
12 wavebands—the 8 most important short wavebands 
being bandspread, which enables shortwave stations 
throughout the world to be tuned with ease and simplicity. 
It is, moreover, housed in a handsome cabinet, finished in 
highly polished mahogany. Your Philips dealer will gladly 
arrange a demonstration. 





) PHILIPS 


iy 2 Y), pendadle yy ult WO 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


(PRSOSC) 











From the earliest days of domestic history, good house- 
hold linen has been the subject of great pride and for 
generations housewives have been proud to say their 
sheets, pillowcases and towels were made by Horrockses. 
The name commands respect in every woman’s 
mind and shall ever stand for quality the world over. 


Horrockses 


REG? 


the Greatest [lame in Colton 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS- ETC. 


PRESTON, MANCHESTER 
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y, exclusive formula... Y 
Z rich-lathering, Y 
Z exquisitely perfumed . . JY 
Y this mild soap helps to Y 
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keep the most delicate 
skin beautifully soft 
and smooth. 84d. 
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ECT 


E & INS 


RATS MIC 


PESTS / 


The urgency of the prob- 
lem has the attention of 





Parliament, and emphasis 
is laid more than ever on 
the fact that responsi- 
bility to clear infested 
premises of rats, mice, and insect pests rests on the 





individual occupier, or management. 


























(ia ss The debates on this sub- 
UG eau ject have revealed how 
awa ft. 3 cence widespread is this menace 
100g " 0/000{00 to food and property, and 
a0 Ol nl 00] the health of the nation. 
ee 43% In the House of Lords it 


was stated that pests cause the loss of 2,000,000 tons 
of food annually in this country. 


The Ratin Service, by 
its scientific methods, has 
handled successfully over 
40,000 contracts for 





clearing premises of rats, 
mice, and insect pests. 
Wherever you may be 
situated, its nation-wide Service operating from 
44 centres can solve your particular pest problem. 





*Phone ABBey 7621 or write to-day. 


RATIN SERVICE 


eowers the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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WOVEN FABRIC 
is unequalled for 
durability 


Tygan is probably the nearest approach to an 
everlasting fabric which has yet been devised. 
Its resilience, toughness and abrasion resis- 
tance ensure excellent wearing qualities, where 
treatment is particularly severe. It can be used 
out-of-doors as it has excellent weathering 
properties. It can be cleaned by sponging with 
water. It is unaffected by a wide range of 
chemicals, and is smart and colourful. 

Tygan is suggested for the upholstery of seats 
in cars, buses and trains; for theatre and 
cinema seats; for garden furniture; for chairs 
in cafés, bars, hotels; for fly screens in the 
tropics, and for larder windows and meat safes. 
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TYGAN UPHOLSTERY 
FABRIC 
‘ 
Ss 


TYGAN FLY NET 














Write for illustrated folder with patterns, quoting reference L5 
to FOTHERGILL & HARVEY LTD. Harvester House, Peter nen ~ 2 
'N2 














MAKE SURE OF PERFECT 
PICTURES EVERY TIME 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSURE METER 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSURE METER 


Perfect photographs are rare. You may possess the best camera—use 
the finest film—your subject and composition may be excellent—but 
if you expose incorrectly the result will be a failure. The best way to ensure 
perfect exposures is to use the Weston Master Universal Exposure Meter. 
It tells you simply and instantly how the controls of your camera should be 
set. See the Weston Master Universal Exposure Meter at your usual 
photographic dealers or write for leaflet. 

Price £9 15s. Od. inc. P. Tax Leather case I6s. 6d. extra 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED 


Gt. Cambridge Rd., Enfield, Middx. Tel. : Enfield 3434 (6 lines) & 1242 (4 lines) 
Scottish Factory: Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire * Area Depots: 201 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Tel: Central 6208 * Milburn House, Newéastle-on-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 26867 * 22 Booth St., 
Manchester. Tel : Central 7904 * 33 Princess St., Wolverhampton. Tel: Wolverhampton 21912 
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GOING 

FOR 

INCREASED 

PRODUCTION? 

Let us look at your packaging first 


When you get down to this question of increased productivity 
it’s amazing what you can achieve. For instance, although it’s 
at the tail-end of your production line, take a look at your 
packaging. In our experience as the leading suppliers of multi- 
wall sacks to British industry, there are few packaging plants 
which cannot be made more productive. We offer a complete 
packaging service and willingly we will advise on every 
aspect of your packaging arrangements — layout, handling, 
conveying, weighing, filling and the best form of pack for 
your product. This service, of which many of the largest firms 
in the Kingdom have availed themseives, is yours for the asking. 


MEDWAY 


PACKAGING SERVICE 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LIMITED 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 





























IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOUIETY 

which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose.) 


CURRENT 
This is a 1 Income tax 
Safety-First yr fe) borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 


PURTAHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 





CVS-222 








TO THOSE ENTITLED UNDER 


ADVANCES ARRANGED 


Mortgage funds available for all properties. 


GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 


48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 
Telegrams: Landehouse, Audley, London 





Wills, Marriage Settlements, 
Annuities and Legacies 


from 4 per cent. per annum. 


Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. 
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... we headed for the open sea! 











|FINE TAILOR 


RIDING WEAR 


—"_ tr 
HARRY HALL 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 


“Che ign of 


A reputation for fine Riding | 
Wear can only be built upon years 





AABACAS ENGINEERING Co Ltd. 
BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND Tel. 4747 





skimming smoothly over the estuary. As we approached 
the bar, the water grew more lively and our confidence 
increased as SEA HAWK bounded steadily forward 
from wave to wave, disdainfully spurning their crests 
aside—confidence in the staunchness of her fire-proof 
hull as she dropped chortling into a hollow, to rise 
again lightly, buoyant as a feather—confidence in a 
steady purr of the reliable little Ford motor which would 
drive her 15 miles within the hour, on less than two 
gallons of petrol—confidence that in the smooth trim 
lines of her construction were blended the finest mater- 
ials and years of research resulting in value and approach 
to perfection hitherto undreamt. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL 26ft BOAT 
IN THE WORLD— 


THE Sea Hawk 


for further particulars : 
GRIMSTON ASTOR, LTD., of 
BIDEFORD, N. DEVON, ENGLAND 





of practical experience in this spec- 
ialized art of tailoring. Such has 
been the tradition of HARRY 
HALL for over sixty rs—a 
tradition of style, cut and faultless 
workmanship. These qualities are 
reflected no Toes in our Town and 
Country Suits and Coats. To be 
dressed by HARRY HALL is to 
be dressed correctly, as more and 
more men and women of taste and 
discrimination know to their 
satisfaction. 

Our prices and terms are in line 
with present day economic trends 
and we invite you to call to see our 
new season’s range of fine materials 
— or to write for our Catalogue‘ P’. 


HARRY HALL LTD. 


235-237, Regent Street, W.1. 
(Oxford Street End) 
Telephone : REGent 6601 
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{| WARNES OF WORTHING |; 
, 
; gOUsG 
| Hot and Cold running water in all rooms 
Luxuriously appointed Restaurant, Lounges, Bars 
and Bedrooms * G.P.O. Telephones in all Bed- { 
rooms Private — Bathrooms Electric Lift 
Fully Licenced 
: 
q Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s ) 
Hairdressing Salons in the Hotel 
: 
Inclusive terms from 8 gns. per week 
Special week-end terms ‘ 
This Hotel is famous for its good and varied cuisine 
Actually on the promenade overlooking the sea 
‘ 
BOs 
: 
, Telephone : Worthing 2222 
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JOHN BULL 




































arbre save’ Mra ta site 





Each cord of the immensely strong John Bull! 
foundation is lavishly insulated with pure rubber 
to provide maximum flexibility. The liveliness and 
resilience of these tyres ensure a smooth comfortable 


ride, perfect braking, and good road-holding ability. 


JOHN BULL TYRES ) wioens saren 
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Used 0 be a long Journey 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries block 
you to acrawl. Throttle. Brakes. Throttle. It takes the guts out of a car. 
And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your foot 
down in 3rd. In a flash the needle says 50 — you’re away. 

How long have you been travelling now ? Two hours? Three hours ? 
Travelling fast — 60, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain. You're fresh; 
relaxed. 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out: comes to a hill and flattens it down. 

You sit enjoying it. 

It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches ; they got lost 
in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only your 
eyes noticed. 

Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 

a 


brightly reassuring in the dusk. 





This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. 

And what about space? Plenty. 
You can take up to six with luggage — 
and still have driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money 
if you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it that 
doesn’t really show until you have it 
in your hands. Once tried, you’ll say 
‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ 


Senne 


\ 


t 
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Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-50 in 13} secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 
* Javelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 1} litre class 


Ij ure JOWETT JAVELIN 


take a good look 
wher passed yOu 












“You and your motoring honeymoon! ” 


RELAX, MADAM! Harsh words never cured a 

critical case of “Engine Fatigue ”— 

caused by dirty or faulty plugs that can waste 

as much as one gallon of petrol in every ten. 
CURE: Change to AC plugs today and 
get more power, more miles to the gallon. 

For best results, visit an AC Plug Cleaning 

and Testing Station regularly. 


—_— 
—_ 


— 
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\\\ 


AC PLUGS CURE 
“ENGINE FATIGUE” 





AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG CO., DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
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Hearth... 
home... 
and BEETLE’ 


Plywood for building houses, textiles 

for furnishing them, owe many quali- 
ties to Beetle. Beetle is a strengthener 

. . . for bonded boards, for laminated 
chairs and tables : it improves the colour 
and crease-resistance of curtains, chair covers and 
clothing materials: it is an insulator . . . for moulded 
electrical fittings, telephones, radios : a colowr-giver... | 
for trays, doorhandles. Beetle in house and home is 
everywhere : it is a key which opens all sorts of possibili- 
ties to manufacturers. Our Technical and [esearch 
Departments are always ready to help. | 


British Industrial Plastics Limited, | Argyll Street, London, W.I 


‘BEETLE ' is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 





Something just a little better— 







controls the hair 

without gumming 
A Silvikrin product 

concentrated for economy — 


a touch is all you need to groom 
your hair for the day. 


QOM/E/U Lei: 





ix 






* BEETLE resins are binding and coating agents. They 
are used in making Beetle moulding powders ; combined 
with hardeners, they form adhesives for wood. Beetle resins 
are used in the paper and textile industries, in the paint 
trade, and in the foundries for binding sand cores. 



































Blue Blazer and 
Sports Trousers 


as supplied to members of. the British 


WALKER CUP TEAM 


We have a good stock of well 
tailored leisure-wear in a wide range 
of sizes. Prices are reasonable. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477. And Branches 
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SNATCH 


Going to a directors’ meeting 
in the city? Taking the 
Chairman and his wife to 
lunch in theWest End? Choose g 
this smart Town ‘Thatch’ 

with unbound curl. In black 
only, lined white satin. 54/9 


INU N 


IMU 


INNA 








Mut 


But life doesn’t always proceed 
on this high level, and for every- 
day occasions nothing is more 
acceptable than a snap- 
brimmed Lightweight ‘Thatch,’ 
unlined, weight 2} ozs. In 


clove brown, olive green, 
French grey, navy 


q and black. 
45/- ~ O a Men's Hat 
° A 2 Department 
\) ~s* Lower 


complete it ad Peer 


HI 


Ill 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES * MEDIUM OR MILD 
[Ncc 704] 











Springs and presswork are vital components in Traitors’ Gate 
nearly every engineering assembly, from the seneiten te 

rae ‘ the foot of St. Thomas’s 
humble electric light switch to the complex air- — 7ower in the Tower of London 
craft engine. It is in this field that Terry’s have | is the notorious Traitors’ Gate. 
specialised for over ninety years. If you have a | Through this dismal gateway 


spring or presswork problem, no one is better | ¢”/¢7¢¢ Anne Boleyn 
and Lady Jane Grey on 


4 
e e qualified than Terry's, with their long ex- | their way to po 
1c O son In perience, to solve it. | subsequent execution. 


—{too good to drown ry o fp ane 





Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the true old English flavour 











HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, ENGLAND 
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FoorTBaLt and cricket matches were played side by 
side in a London park last week. There was one awk- 
ward moment when a centre-forward got in the way of 
the wrong throw-in. 


& & 


An American couple own a tame octopus. They 
claim that it is the only pet capable of simultaneously 
holding wool for winding and serving as a hat-stand. 


& 


“The Secretary of the 
Union told a reporter 
to-day: ‘We shall answer 
the Minister’s misstatements 
yesterday.’” — “ Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch”’ 

Or, perhaps, challenge him 
to repeat them last week ? 


& 


A correspondent com- 
plains that he ordered a 
two-piece suit with no 
waistcoat more than six 
months ago, but that, so 
far, all he’s got is no 
waistcoat. 

& 
“*As a result of the recital given in the Philharmonic 
Hall on May 19th by 10 young local pianists, all pupils of 


Dr. , a sum of £4 13s. has been handed to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.”—Local paper 


Nothing for the people next door? 
& & 


Mr. Stewart MacPherson, it is reported, may take 
up radio work in America. One theory is that he 
is looking for boxers who can keep up with his 
commentaries. 
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A post-office engineer estimates that two hundred 
telephone-poles are damaged every week by wood- 
peckers. The birds themselves maintain that this is 
the wrong number. 


a B 


Cosy 
“Hearse, lavishly equipped, exclusive fitments and design, 
highest quality (up-to-date) Coachwork, reasonable cost, imme- 
diate delivery, something different and very nice; inspection 
invited.” 
Advt. in “The Motor” 


B 

(WZ “ 
The disappearance of — ita 
escapeologists from the 
music-hall stage can be 
explained. They are all 
to be found on beaches, 
wriggling out of trunks 
under cover of their bath- 
robes. 





B 


A new vacuum-cleaner is pulled instead of pushed. 
What a boon it must be to the cigarette-smoking 
housewife, trailing along behind her picking up the ash! 


B B 


** ALUMINIUM BARGES 


The new type barges, which will carry up to 600 tons of cargo, 
have many advantages over their predecessors, chief of which is 
the fact that they are 100 per cent. lighter.” —“ Belfast News Letter” 


The main difficulty must be to get them down to 
water-level. 
8 B 


Now is the time of the year when if you give a man 
enough rope he may possibly get the luggage tied on 
the car. 
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A CREAG CLUB 


— origin of cricket in the North West of London 
is obscure (I refer to the extreme North West— 
never mind about St. John’s Wood). I find no mention 
of the word in the Charter of Eadgar the Peaceable in 
978, by which five hides of land in Hamstede were 
given to his minister Mangode, though the document is 
witnessed by Dunstan, nine bishops, nine abbots and 
Elfrida the Queen, and forbids the transfer of the 
donation on pain of punishment in the eternal burnings 
of Hell. 

Equally silent about our great national game is the 
grant of the same piece of land by Ethelred the Unready 
to the Church of St. Peter at Westminster in the 
year 986. 

Domesday Book says simply, 

“The Abbat holds four hides ... To the Desmenes 
appertain three hides and a half, and there is one plough. 
The villeyns have one plough and could employ another. 
There is one villeyn who has one virgate, and five bordars 
who have one virgate and one servant. Wood for a 
hundred swine. In the whole it is worth fifty shillings.” 


Much has changed since those days. Ground rents 
have risen in value, beech and oak are felled and 
bordars find it so difficult to get even one servant they 
seldom bother about virgates at all. Nevertheless it is 
pleasant to think that even at that early time, or not so 
very much later, a clearing may have been made on the 
top of the Heath for the game of Club Ball (or creag) 
which monks are shown playing about the year 1230 
on a postcard that you can purchase at the British 
Museum, and that the merry cries of monk and abbot 
may have echoed and re-echoed through the oak glades 
of Hamstede as the ball rebounded from the backs 
of recumbent swine. 

Nay, more. I am inclined to think that the passing 
of this property into private ownership after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries may have impeded rather 
than aided the progress of cricket on the northern 
hills. Century seems to follow century without any 
certain reference to the pastime in these parts. Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection, the Wars of the Roses, the Armada, 
the Great Rebellion may quite easily have interfered 
with the amenities of the game. Minds may have been 
diverted from cricket by the discovery of the Chalybeate 
Wells, the glamour of the Pump Room, the Routs, the 
Assemblies, the Gaming Tables and even the writing 
by Doctor Johnson of The Vanity of Human Wishes 
in a house that looked out over the acres of farm land 
more recently bisected by the Finchley Road. 


Let our brief narrative be carried down to 1794, the 
year when Nelson lost his right eye. Bowlers were 
beginning to pitch their under-arm balls instead of 
rolling them along the turf, and a third stump had 
been added to the former two. The whole air hummed 
with anticipations of progress and reform. 

On June the fourth, then, of this year, eleven 


Gentlemen of Kentish Town and Hampstead played 
eleven Gentlemen of Highgate on Kentish Town 
Common for a stake of four hundred guineas. Highgate 
won. Their opponents were not satisfied. They 
challenged them to another encounter for five hundred 
guineas. Highgate were all put out for thirty-seven. 
They won again, however, by an innings and five runs. 
I suppose that five hundred guineas might represent 
about a couple of thousand pounds to-day, but the 
spirit of Hampstead was not quenched. They went 
on playing, and at some not very easily ascertainable 
date, in the middle of last century, the present Hamp- 
stead Cricket Club was formed. 


Of this club, Mr. F. R. D’O. Monro, himself a 
member for fifty years, and for a long time one of its 
leading players, has compiled a history,* with a preface 
by Sir Pelham Warner, with illustrations, and scores. 
Its hero of all time was A. E. Stoddart, a name once 
second to that of Grace. For fifteen years or more he 
seems to have had a habit of ending the season with 
a batting average of anything between fifty and a 
hundred, and a bowling average usually under ten. His 
best score for the side (and this of course is chronicled 
in all the books) was four hundred and eighty-five on 
August the fourth, 1886. It was made in six hours out 
of a total of eight hundred. and thirteen against the 
Stoics, who did not bat. Nor do I see how they could 
have batted unless Joshua had been umpiring at both 
ends. 


It is said by one historian that Stoddart was 
caught at last from a ball skied so high that he and his 
partner ran three runs before it came down, and any- 
body who believes that will believe an early Anglo- 
Saxon Charter. Byes themselves made fifty, and it is 
difficult to understand how they did so well. Even to 
write of such an innings is pleasant at a time when 
one may see a batsman compile four runs in an hour. 

F. R. Spofforth, the great Australian bowler, was 
another famous Hamstede player in the middle period 
of the club, and Mr. Monro quotes him as explaining 
why, in his own country, catches were never missed off 
his bowling. ‘In the part of Australia I come from, 
there are hedgerows, and on a Sunday I used to get 
some stones, put them in my pocket, and take out my 
slip fieldsmen for a walk. I walked on one side of the 
hedge, they on the other. I threw the stones into the 
hedge and they caught the sparrows as they came out.” 

But the side was full of famous players year after 
year, sometimes fielding an eleven all of whom had 
played for Middlesex. The continuation of the Charter 
for their present ground was very largely obtained by 
Mr. Monro’s own efforts, though it seems a pity that 
they do not play on Hampstead Heath, where I cannot 
help feeling that Mangode may have played. But 
I suppose we should only have trouble about the 
car-park if they did. EvoE 


* The History of the Hampstead Cricket Club (Home and Van Thal). 
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Mr. GRIFF. 


Jack Pack. 
Mr. BenstRaw. Then why are you not taking this 


Mr. GRIFF. 
JACK Pack. 


Mr. BENSTRAW. 
Mr, GRIFF. 
Mr. BENSTRAW. 
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WAhrew~ Sel 


“ . . and I mix abstract with stylized romanticism. Some people don’t understand what I’m gettin 
Luz Letting 


2? 
. 


at, bur. . 


NEW CHUM 


An H. J. Dramatic Fragment 


(The scene is an Editor’s Office) 

This is Jack Pack, sir. You will remember 
you engaged him in poor Robbett’s place. He has 
been Cheese Parer on The Culinary Times, Madame 
Lola on Man a la Mode and Captain Slaughter- 
ffolkes on the Journal of Ecclesiology. 

. Benstraw. Before we part, probably not to meet 
again except in print, I will give you some fruit 
garnered from the reflections of forty years. First, 
a maxim I always impress upon my cubs—never 
seek fear or favour. Do you know shorthand ? 
Like my middle name, i.e., Sidney. 


down? Fear and favour have ruined many a news- 
hawk of promise. As Northcliffe used to say, 
‘Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner,”’ following, 
I believe, Madame de Staél. Do I divagate? 
Only by the austerest standards, sir. 
Whatever else I may forget, my Editor’s 
remarks will stick in my mind like burrs. Exactly 
what was Robbett’s line? 

“Exactly what” is tautologous. 

It exudes flabbiness. 

Flabbiness cannot be exuded, at 
least on my paper. Godspeed, Pack. 


Mr. 


Mr. GRIFF. 
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. GRIFF. 
. Benstraw. Do not be so affectionate. 


. GRIFF. 


. BENSTRAW. 


Jack Pack. This is a proud moment for me, Editor, 


and I can speak for my guardian in saying that 
it isa proud moment for him too. Ihave given him 
my solemn promise to make good for once and .. . 
Another word may cost you dear. 
I have 
taken quite a turn against him myself. By the 
way, you will be in charge of the humorous column 
“Merrily Wags the World.” A high standard must 
be consistently maintained and copy should be 
delivered by 7.30 a.m. 
Here it is, March 10th, 1817. It contains 
the Delectable History of Jno. Burwack’s Apple 
Pie, a summary of “The Frogs” of Aristophanes 
and a Riddle-me-ree, to which the answer, accord- 
ing to a manuscript note, is Newington Butts. 
A new sampling technique has shown 
that puns are popular among our readers, especially 
those upon the names of chemicals, and a good 
palindrome is always assured of a welcome; but 
here am I doing your job for you. 
Grirr. If you knew Mr. Benstraw better, Pack, 
you would realize that the interview was over. 
[Exit Pack 
I hear poor Robbett has gone into teaching. 
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Mr. Benstraw. There is so little else an ex-humorous 
columnist can do, though I must say he lasted 
very well, very well indeed—months to poor 
Benker’s weeks. 

Mr. GrirF. All those competitions he ran helped him 
with his space, always choosing prize-winners with 
long addresses. 

Re-enter JACK Pack 

Jack Pack. A Mr. Ponter has just told me to report 

a Centenarians’ Debate in Milwaukee. Is he a 

man from whom I should take orders, or may he 

be safely ignored ? 

BeEenstraw. He should be regarded with respect 

tinged by suspicion. However, you can write your 

column anywhere, for humour is universal, and I 

should not wish to restrain a keen man from taking 

an assignment that evidently appealed to him. 

What topic is to be debated ? 

Jack Pack. That this House considers the Californian 
Gold Rush was no background for family life. 
Mr. GrirF. He could do thumb-nail sketches of life 

in the steerage on the way across. 

Mr. Benstraw. And he might well keep his ears open 
for items of Foreign News during his sojourn 
overseas. Echoes from the Free Silver con- 
troversy would be interesting and unexpected, so 
would an account of breakfast with the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Jack Pack. If I might mention it, my strong line is 
showing film stars London. 


Mr. 


B 


THE ROOT OF ALL LOVE 
OMETHING I love about a turnip field, 


Some trait that cannot easily be traced, 
Some spell that steals upon me as I walk 
Quietly across its captivating waist; 
Something more mystic than its mealy smell 


Or the green lace the bright young beetle weaves, 


Yet somehow coupled with the hispid kiss 
From the translucent tangle of its leaves. 
And secret somehow as if long ago 
Some company of turnips was the scene 
Of sweet awakening, delicious tryst, 
Or bout of butterscotch it might have been. 
Maybe among such lyrate shapes as these— 
A little fellow in a knitted hat— 
I plunged nose-high and nimbly brought to book 
My first Red Admiral, it might be that. 
Oh, there are fairer fields and plants I know 
More redolent and with a sheen more blue; 
Roots more resplendent, yes, but never one 
Wins me the way these waving turnips do! 
And so how strange that in those milieus where 
Boiled vegetables bestrew the lukewarm plate— 
Sodden, insidious and sicklied o’er— 
It is the turnip I most fiercely hate. 
DANIEL PETTIWARD 


Mr. Benstraw. As you will be in the United States, 
you will obviously have to use picture postcards. 

Mr. GrirF. It might carry one or two articles, but not 
a series. 

Mr. BEenstraw. He could equip himself with a folding 


panorama. As Northcliffe used to say, “Quién 
sabe ?” 
Mr. Grirr. With padding in the form of apt quota- 


tions it might stretch to three. 

Mr. Benstraw. Don’t fuss. If he writes more we 
can always reject them. 

Jack Pack. Enjoyable as this chit-chat is, I think I 
should be finding my way to the docks. 

Mr. Benstraw. When you leave the office you turn 


’ left. 
Jack Pack. By the way, when do you want the first 

column ? 
Mr. GrirF. You might dictate ten or so before you 


go. That will bring us up to date. 
Mr. Benstraw. Don’t let your face fall like that; it 
raises doubts of your assiduity. 
GrirF. The official standard, by the way, is 
making the Editor guffaw once per issue. Helpless 
mirth one day does not excuse unsmiling perusal 
the next. 
JacK Pack. 


Mr. 


Editor, I guarantee to bust your ribs. 


Mr. BENsTRAW. That was poor Hawther’s mistake. 
You’re fired. As Northcliffe used to say, “Salus 
Editoris Suprema Lex.” 

Very, very apt. 


Mr. GRIFF. R. G. G. Price 
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“Slow down when you reach the cross-roads, watch 
out for that corner and get ready for the long pull 
up the bill.” 
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HE New Town of Edinburgh is 

a true child of the Old Town, and 
duly born in wedlock; Charlotte 
Square derives from the Grass- 
market as surely as Princes Street 
from the High Street. Yet in this 
month of grace, she might not un- 
fairly be divided otherwise: into 
Edinburgh the 

grave capital 

city of solid 

yet grace- 

ful dignity, 

with no trace 

of provincial- 

ism ; and Edin- 

burgh the 


holiday camp 
lying bleeding 


in horrid 
colours under 
the Tartan 
Terror. And, 
golly, what 
tartans! 
Some- 
where betwixt 
and between 
is Edinburgh 
the capital en 
féte; but it is 








EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL 


the Tartan Terror that hits the eye 
first, as you stumble up the Waver- 
ley Steps or outflank them by means 
of the lift. Two hundred years ago, 
Allan Ramsay sat down to paint a 
Macleod of Raasay, resplendent in 
the new black-and-yellow Raasay 
tartan. “Is it a wasp I would be 
painting?” he asked; and dis- 
charged his commission in the black- 
and-red of the Macgregors. That 
picture is not to be seen in the Allan 
Ramsay Exhibition now showing in 
Charlotte Square, among the two 
dozen portraits that display so well 
his sense of silk, satin and powdered 
hair; but his rendering of his sub- 
jects’ faces confirms the impression 
that he must have been a frank and 
honest soul. 

It is best not to conjecture what 
he or Sydney Smith, that unwilling 
English expert on Edinburgh, would 
have said of the Tartan Terror. 
Many graves must be heaving with 
the turning of our forbears. How 
can a Scotsman do adequate penance 
for signs in shop-windows such as 
these: “Genuine Celtic Jewellery 
from the Highlands of Scotland, 
1/lld.”; “If your name is Mac- 
Such-and-Such (or Prendergast, or 
Peppercorn), we have your tartan 
in stock.” A Bengali family walks 
the streets, its women-folk becom- 
ingly in saris, its twelve-year-old 
boy in Balmoral, kilt (MacChatterjee 
tartan ?), tartan tie (Buchanan, un- 
doubtedly), and gratified grin. The 
blame is not wholly Calcutta’s. 
Less sinister is the spectacle of a 
white-kneed wha-kens-what in High- 
land dress outside the Caledonian 
Hotel, talking to an Egyptian in 
tarboosh and galabieh, but minus 
fly-whisk. 

You cannot ignore the Tartan 
Terror, but you can pass it by, and 
enjoy yourself, and range yourself 
with those who swore in the face of 
reason that the Festival would be 
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worth while. That it undoubtedly 
is. The pessimists have disappeared 
long since; they have ransomed 
themselves by timeous apostasy, or 
been sewn up in sacks and deposited 
in the Firth somewhere to seaward 
of the Isle of May, or gone to 
Glasgow. Whether you are a re- 
turned native, a veteran visitor or 
a first-footer, you will best get your 
bearings by triangulation through 
the festive mist or haar, on the 
familiar landmarks of non-festive 
times. Car-tickets (anglice, tram- 
tickets) still cost a penny as opposed 
to three-ha’pence in squalid London ; 
evening papers are still three- 
ha’pence as opposed to a penny in 
less civilized parts. On the trams 
also, to remind one of the Festival, 
three Union Jacks flutter from the 
cord with which the conductor 
swings round the thingummy at the 
terminus. Inevitably there are 
letters in the papers protesting that 
the flags are not Saint Andrew’s 
Crosses. Scotland is more indulgent 
to her minorities than any other 
country in the world ; and the smaller 
the minority, the more generous 
her indulgence. 

The opening of the Festival has 
also coincided with the annual 
wrangle in the correspondence 
columns about whether clan tartans 
are Ancient or Modern. Bewildered 
Basques and sceptical Scandina- 
vians wonder in front of shop- 
windows whether their legs are being 
pulled or not, while the French get 
gullibler and gullibler. All seem 
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happy, and all—Scots, Sassenachs 
and real foreigners—seem to get 
fonder and fonder of each other. 
Tea-shops do a roaring trade at un- 
likely hours, with pilgrims progress- 
ing from porridge to pancakes. 
Meetings continue on the Mound: a 
Separatist thunders from his soap- 
box at a single hearer, who is almost 
certainly the next speaker; while a 
few yards away an advocate of 
Temperance addresses an audience 
which seems to contain but few 
potential supporters. 

Lifting your eyes to the hills 
beyond the Mound, you see again 
with thankfulness the loveliest 
peopled ridge in Europe. There are 
the tall “lands,” the steeples of 
Saint Giles and the Tolbooth Church, 
and away to the right the Castle 
itself. Lower, but no less proudly, 
stands the Assembly Hall, from each 
of whose twin towers flies the stan- 
dard of Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, whose Satire of the Three 
Estates fills the hall every night and 
proves to those in need of proof that 
Messrs. Linklater and Bridie are 





dramatic 


not the first Scottish 
satirists. It is just possible, with 
luck, to sally from the Assembly 
Hall in time to see the beginning of 
the military pageant on the Castle 
Esplanade, and in good time to 
suffer the horrid blasphemy heard in 
Redford Barracks some years before 
the war, and renewed to-day, of 
Pipes and Drums playing slow 
marches to the accompaniment of a 
military band. But not even this 
defiant solecism should keep anyone 
away from the Esplanade at 10 P.m., 


for Colonel Malcolm of 
Poltalloch produces a 
superb pageant which 
ends with the trumpeters 
of The Greys sounding off 
on the Gatehouse battle- 
ments, flood-lit above the 
shadows. 

Thereafter, by candle- 
light and at midnight, one 
may see Allan Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd, a delight 
denied to those who were 
only able to be at the 
Festival during its first 
few days. But all day 
and every day one may 
see the Flower-Clock. It 
is laid out most tastefully 
this month, and the legend 
round it, in pansies (let 
us say, for I am no judge), 
reads: ‘‘Edinburgh Industries Ex- 
hibition 1949: Brewing, Textiles, 
Mining, Distilling, Printing.” These 
are beautiful thoughts, especially 
when edged, as they are, with 
artichokes. 

There is much else to be seen. 
There is the Glyndebourne 
Opera and the Eliot play, both 
crowded to capacity every 
night so far. There is the film 
Whisky Galore, probably the 
best film ever made with a 
Scottish setting, which is run- 
ning (perhaps by chance) in 
Edinburgh at the moment, and 
is regarded by populace and 
visitors alike as a worthy part 
of the Festival. There are also 
various other excitements on 
the fringe of the Festival. 
Among these we may count 
the Shandwick Isles, four minia- 
ture Gardens of Eden (less 
humans) which have suddenly 

appeared in that already complic- 
ated traffic centre the West End. 
These serve to stimulate any flag- 
ging conversation, which, when the 
subject of the Shandwick Isles is 
exhausted, turns to the daughter of 
the Mayor of Athens and the beard 
of the Burgomaster of Copenhagen. 
A number of people saw both on 
the opening day of the Festival, 
and those who did are now insuffer- 
able in reminiscence. 

So far Edinburgh is more than 
holding her own. She is exhibiting 
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her own unrivalled glories to per- 
fection, as well as housing those 
which she has attracted from 
Glyndebourne, Berlin and elsewhere. 
Yet she has not lost her sense of 
proportion; nor have her children. 
Woe betide, and rightly, any visitor 
who forgets where he is. If there 
be any such, especially from Eng- 
land, let him struggle up the stair 
to the Camera Obscura in Ramsay 
Gardens, survey the memorial on 
the Calton Hill, and hear it described 
in true perspective as “the monu- 
ment to Lord Nelson, the well- 
known English Admiral.” 

Let everyone, in fact, who has 
not made plans to go to Edinburgh 
this year, now go there before 
the llth of September, always 
provided he can find accommoda- 
tion. For, ribaldry apart, that 
lovely city has staged a lovely 
Festival, ministering alike to the 
eye, the ear and the heart. 

BERNARD FERGUSSON 














AT THE PICTURES 
Train of Events—My Dream is Yours 


y= may tend to fight shy of the 
film that tells several separate 
stories, but MicHAEL Batcon’s 
Train of Events, stringing its four 
bright little beads on the same 
thread of suspense and casting each 
episode with equal care, avoids the 
exasperating mistake of showing us 
one set of people when 
_we want to see another. 
If Joan Dow .rne’s 
telling study in pathos 
cannot quite save the 
London - waif - loves + 
German prisoner story 
it is probably because 
too little screen time 
can be.spared for the 
German (LAURENCE 
PAYNE) to build up our 
sympathy. It certainly 
seems unlikely that the 
direction of HaroLp 
DEARDEN is at fault; 
his other story (actor 
slays faithless wife) is 
well handled, and with 
French dialogue and a 
scratchy copy would probably have 
set critics sighing for that Gallic Je 
ne sais quoi. Those are the two grim 
episodes; in the gay, the first (engine- 
driver - smooths - daughter’s - love- 
affair) has that good actor Jack 
WARNER, raising laughs and jerking 
a near-tear with effortless artistry as 
the railwayman, and a lot of good 
small-part playing, including a few 
delicious lines of Lancashire from 
Witt AmsBrRo as a wheel-tapper. 
Sipngey Coie directs these se- 
quences, and shows a nice grip of 
his material, particularly in the 
neatly-heightened minor drama of 
the railway yard. In the calm- 
wife - cures - musician - of -infatuation 
story chief honours go, I think, 
to Irma Baronova for her scin- 
tillating caricature of a concert 
pianist: concert pianists may not be 
like this, but this is what we like to 
think they are like. There are a lot 
of good moments in this film—the 
actors rehearsing Shakespeare in 
their overcoats, the nicely-under- 
plugged but lively concerto written 
by LesLtie BripGEwaTER, and the 


pleasing flashes of members of the 
orchestra apparently “snapped” 
quite unawares; then the shot of 
the engine-wheels locking, turning, 
locking again, as the train rushes 
to its spectacular destruction. It 
would be churlish to complain that 
no one could have survived this 





[Train of Events 


Disconcerto 


Irina Norozova—Ir1na Baronova; Stella Hillary—VALERIE 
Hosson; Raymond Hillary—Joun CLEMENTS : 


magnificent crash. Who do you 


suppose does ? 


There is a small scene in My 
Dream is Yours (Director: MicHAEL 
Curt1z) when Jack CARSON as the 
hard-up impresario persuades EvE 
ARDEN to sell her car to finance the 
career of Doris Day, singer 
of “jump” numbers. Hard- 
boiled and soft-hearted (Miss 
ARDEN in her element, bless 
her) she resents the trans- 
action fiercely, but in the 
course of it her indignation 
transfers itself from Carson 
to the chiselling purchaser, 
so she takes over the haggling 
and finally realizes that she 
has closed the deal herself. 

I devote eighty-five precious 
words to this because it 
seems the sort of comedy 
twist that America devises so 
much more readily, or puts 
over so much better than we 
do. The British musical 
doesn’t take enough pains; 
the story of My Dream is 
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Yours (a song-title, naturally) is un- 
original enough, heaven knows, but 
at least it is filled out with slick, 
amusing dialogue, deeorated with 
neat subsidiary situations and played 
by artistes who force you to believe 
in them by so obviously believing 
in themselves. The words “It’s only 
a musical” never enter their heads. 
I liked Miss Day (our first meeting, 
this) even if her voice is less like 
“the last breath of a dying gipsy” 
—a sample of Mr. 
Carson’s impassioned 
sales talk—than the 
death - yelp of Mr. 


Warner’s doomed 
locomotive. 

* * * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to 
Punch reviews) 
Starting its pro- 
vincial tour this week 
is That Lady in Ermine, 
a Ruritanian romp 
with enough flashes of 
the late, great 
Lusitscu to offer a 
pleasant evening. In 
the West End, The 
Snake Pit (1/6/49), 
with OLIvi4 DE HaviILLann’s brilliant 
study of a mind unhinged, continues 
at the Marble Arch Pavilion, and in 
north-west London is Don’t Ever 
Leave Me (3/8/49), a slight British 
comedy which you may find more 
amusing than you expected. 
J. B. Booruroyp 


Fear, 


[My Dream is Yours 


“Did You Not Hear My Lady?” 


Martha Gibson—Doris Day 
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NOBODY WORKS 


HE safest conversational gambit 

these days, it seems, is some 
remark based on the widely accepted 
notion that nobody in Britain is 
doing a full day’s work. It’s a 
winner every time. “By Jove,” says 
the man at your elbow, “this ale 
isn’t up to much, is it?” “S’ri,” 
you say. “And no wonder,” he says. 
“Nobody’s doing a full day’s work 
in this country to-day.” “It’s 
simply disgusting,” says the man 
breathing into your waistcoat— 
“These dam’ Tube trains are nothing 
more than cattle-trucks.” “It’s my 
belief,” you say, “that nobody in 
Britain’s doing a full day’s work 
these days.” “‘You’re dead right 
there, frien’,” says the man breath- 
ing into your waistcoat, “dead 
right.” 

Well, sometimes this kind of talk 
upsets me, sets my nerves on edge, 
and makes me quarrelsome. The 
other day I was standing at my 
regular pitch on Waterloo Bridge 
when I was joined by a man with a 
fine waxed moustache. With our 
elbows resting on the parapet we 
studied the activity below. The 
mighty excavators swung and 
dipped, the mechanical grabs 
scraped and scuffled. It was better 
than the pictures, better than 
television. 

“T must say, it’s jolly sporting 
of these chaps to work right through 
the lunch-hour,” I said. 

“You call that work!” said my 
black-coated neighbour. ‘“They’re 
only clearing up the mess they’ve 
made. Anyway, I bet they’ve had 
their lunch hours ago—several 
lunches, if I know ’em.” 

“All right,” I said, “suppose 
they have had lunch; I still say 
that...” 

“Tt’s sheer exhibitionism,” said 
the City type. “They won’t move a 
finger unless they ve got an audience. 
Idle all morning and all afternoon, 
I shouldn’t wonder. Nobody does a 
full day’s work to-day.” 

Disgusted, I turned all my atten- 
tion to the mechanical grab. The 
day was fair and warm, and I soon 
lost myself in the intricate opera- 
tions. Suddenly I was startled out 
of my day-dreams of the Festival of 


Britain by the querulous voice of my 
neighbour. 

“In any case .. .” he said. 

“Hullo,” I said, “you still here.” 

“In any case,” he went on, “I 
can’t see much work in that: all the 
work’s done by the machines.” 

“Not all the work,” I said. 
“Somebody’s got to think up 
restrictive practices, to take orders 
from a certain foreign power, and to 
foment unrest and strikes.” 

He looked at me over his rimless 
glasses, decided that I was trying to 
pull his leg, and growled. The crowd 
of spectators in the next bay began 
to drift away. I lit my pipe... 

“The trouble with workers 
to-day,” he said, “is that they don’t 
know they’re born.” 

I struggled to find a facetious 
answer and failed. 

“They’re molly-coddled from 
cradle to grave,” he said. 

“You took the words right out 
of my mouth,” I said. 

“They’re given free this, free 
that, free the other,” he said, “and 
are they grateful? Not them.” 

“No, that’s right,” I said, “they 
grumble just because they have to 
pay for these free gifts.” 

For a few seconds I thought he 
was going to tip me over the wall 
into the London Pride and sagewort. 
His face had muddied over and 
the waxen tips of his moustache 
were twitching ominously. But he 
straightened his shoulders, pursed 
his lips, wiped his hat with the sleeve 
of his jacket, and settled down once 
more on his elbows. 

The grabs grabbed and the 
rubble disappeared like melting 
snow. I looked at my watch. 

“Well, I'll be pushing,” I said. 
“Nice to have met you.” 

He growled. 

“T always like to get back to the 
office round about four,” I said. 
“How about you?” 

He looked at his watch and 
turned away. 

“You know, the trouble with 
this country,” I said, “is that nobody 
thinks of putting in a full day’s 
work.” And, oddly enough, I 
meant it. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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“,.. and so, when you've got a 
moment to spare, just pop into 
your nearest post office and they'll 
give you all the necessary informa- 
tion straight away.” 





i Durham asking the way is an 
unforgettable experience. Stop a 
passer-by in a mining village and 
you tap a great deal of distinctive 
communal life. 

“William Morris Terrace?” He 
inspects you with a kind of gusto. 
“That where you want to be?” 

You admit it, with the uneasy 
feeling that he has been waiting for 
a chance like this. 

“Now, I'll tell you exactly.” 
He looks about with an air of gaining 
striking distance. You are where 
the coal-face should be. Passing 
miners leave a pick’s length round 
him. “Stranger in these parts, 
like?” It is the first blow and 
focuses the attention of men squat- 
ting on the pavement and women 
elbowing the door-posts. They are 
grimly interested. 

“Thought so.” He nods, making 
the best of you. “Do you see that 
shop-front painted green?” One 
hand is on your arm and the other 
pointing dramatically down the road. 

“Er—yes.” 

“Now get your eye on that 
public right behind. Got it?” 

““Er—well, yes.” 

“That’s where you want to be 
to begin with. Now, do you see that 
black roof to the right and farther 
back—the one that stands up?” 

Oh, dear! 

“T think so.” You glance at the 
little knot of people beginning to 
gather. “Perhaps if I were to...” 

“No, I’m telling you wrong. 
William Morris Terrace, you said ? 
Not Corporation Row?” 

Good and sufficient, no doubt, 
are his reasons for confusing them. 
Perhaps they sound alike. 

“No,” you say gently. 
Corporation Row.” 

“Oh, if it’s Corporation Row he 
wants,” says a burly man in a 


“Not 


BY INDIRECTIONS 


union shirt and sudden enlighten- 
ment, “I can put him on to that. 
He wants to turn down by the 
Stores and on by Leazes Lane and 
down by the chapel and through the 
old pit-heaps and along the railway. 
That'll bring him straight to it.” 

“Not by the Stores, Tom,” says 
a hard-bitten little terrier of a man. 

“By the Stores.” 

“Not by the Stores, Tom.” The 
terrier shakes a sad but incon- 
trovertible head. 

“T’m telling you!” The burly 
man wheels on him, but the terrier 
is unmoved. 

“Stores won’t take him. By the 
Red Lion.” 

“Well, now, did you ever hear 
owt like it?” Union shirt feels that 
this requires more amazement than 
is given to one man, and he throws 
the point to the jury for their 
especial wonder. “Isn’t the bounti- 
ful Stores on t’other corner of the 
beautiful street?” 

“Oh, ay. I see what you’re 
after now, Tom.” Terrier’s brow 
clears. ‘ You mean if he turns down 
past the Stores...” 

They proceed antiphonally. 

“And on by Leazes Lane... 
making iambs of it. 

“Down by the chapel and 
through the pit-heaps.” 

“ Along the line as far as the cut 
and he’s there,” trumpets union 
shirt in near-pentameter. “Like I 
said.” 

“He’s right, mister,” says the 
terrier, turning to you, “that’s your 
way to Corporation Row.” 

Would it be kinder, you wonder, 
to go there? And maybe quicker ? 
Honesty compels you to try again. 

“Tt was really,” you venture 
—‘it was really William Morris 
Terrace that...” 

“William Morris Terrace,” snaps 
the terrier, and “ William Morris 
Terrace,” says the burly man, with 
a hint of outrage. ‘Now that’s a 
different thing altogether.” 

“He wants to be right down th 
street,” shrills a woman from a 
door, “right down the other end.” 
She waves immeasurable distance 
with a flat hand. “Far away down 
as he can get.” 
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“T was just telling him,” calls 
your first protagonist, resuming his 
just authority. “I was showing him 
the short cut by Inkerman Crescent.” 

“He doesn’t want to go that way. 
He won’t know about going through 
the gasworks,” cries the woman 
with proper scorn. “Best keep on 
past Balaclava.” 

“Look,” says your authorized 
guide, determined to break the dead- 
lock, ‘“‘come over here!”’ And sud- 
denly you are being hauled across 
the street to a patch of waste ground. 
“Do you see the chimney of that 
house with the blue slates, next the 
one that faces you straight on as you 
look at it? Not the broken-down 
one, the other?” 

Triangulation, you feel now, is a 
thing that can be overdone. 

“Who’s he wanting in William 
Morris Terrace, anyway?” says the 
terrier, who, with more of the con- 
sort, is still with you. “It depends 
whether it’s this end or that end.” 

“Tt’ll be Timothy Thompson,” 
says what may well be a check- 
weighman. “He’s the likeliest for 
having anybody. Is it about the 
band?” 

You nod, if you can manage it. 

“Thowt as much,” says the 
presumed check-weighman. “It’s 
this end in that case.” 

He has reckoned without the 
terrier. 

“Tt’s that end in that case.” 

“This end, man.” 

“That end, I’m telling you.” 

“Look,” says the potential 
check-weighman, dragging you, as a 
justifying incidental, to a better 
vantage-point. “Say that public 
over there is the beginning of 
William Morris Terrace. I know it 
isn’t, but say it is. Well, then, 
Timothy Thompson’s house . . . 
Better still, come up these steps. 
The body won’t mind.” 

And whether the body minds or 
not it is from the top of those steps 
that you are elaborately briefed 
and finally dismissed, with immense 
good-will, to blunder your way as 
best you can to your objective. 
There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
reach it in the end—provided you 
never ask again. 
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“Tt was just about here I caught a poacher measuring six foot three and weighing a hundred and 
Seventy-four pounds.” 


LITTLE Japanese book which 

has long been tucked away in 
one of those mysterious recesses of 
the British Museum may bring hope 
and comfort to readers who wish 
to be assured of their full span of 
three score years and ten—and 
perhaps even a little more. It is 
called The Secret of Long Life,* and 
was written by a Buddhist priest, 
Gensaku, at a time when, oddly 
enough, most Japanese lives were 
in fact anything but long owing to 
promiscuous and nation-wide indul- 
gence in civil war. Gensaku himself, 
apparently, survived long enough to 
write this book by the expedient of 
professing both religion and medi- 
cine. Praying for the souls of 
the vanquished and mending the 





* Enju Satsuyoo, published in Kyoto 
1599, and now, unfortunately, out of print. 


LONG LIFE IN JAPAN 


bodies of the survivors were both 
important reserved occupations. 

The book consists largely of a 
series of don’ts, a form of prescrip- 
tion with a universal appeal to the 
medical mind. The chief lesson for 
us is to pay greater attention to 
small and at first sight irrelevant 
details. Are you aware, for instance, 
of the debilitating effects of washing 
the hair after a meal or of sleeping 
naked in moonlight? It is the 
cumulative effect of such everyday 
actions that makes all the difference 
between an early grave and a 
healthy old age. A selected list 
is therefore appended of some 
of the most important prohibi- 
tions, omitting the more obvious 
ones, such as “Do not get your 
feet wet” or “Never point at a 
rainbow.” 
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The principles of Chinese medi- 
cine on which they are based can (it 
may be as well to add) be closely 
justified by deductive logic. To give 
an example, the Chinese perceived 
that man is a sort of microcosmic 
universe. The sky is round, the 
earth is square; man’s head is round, 
his feet are square; sun and moon= 
eyes; vegetation=hair; rivers= 
saliva and blood; winds=breath, 
and so on. Hence it obviously 
follows that one should go to bed 
at dusk and get up at dawn, keep 
hot and active in summer and cool 
and semi-dormant in winter, in 
everything imitating nature as 
closely as possible. The precepts 
which follow are all the end-products 
of similar impeccable trains of 
reasoning. Divorced from the 
working, they may possibly seem 
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somewhat inconsequential; but re- 
member, as you read them, that 
all the Wisdom of the East, the ex- 
perience of centuries and the sound- 
est logical principles underlie each 
one of them: 

Do not count your money early 
in the morning. 

In spring and summer sleep with 
your head towards the east; in 
autumn and winter with your head 
towards the west. Never, under any 
circumstances, sleep with your head 
towards the north. 

Do not lie on your back during 
thunder-storms. 

Refrain from thinking while 
eating. 

Avoid golden, white, or red 
colours; they strain the eyes. 
Bluish-black lacquer, on the other 
hand, is very good for the eyes. 

Do not love too much or hate too 
much. 

Never sniff the scent of plum- 
blossom in February. It is conducive 
to nose-bleed. 

Never talk while walking; it leads 
to a great loss of energy. If you have 
anything to say, stop and say it. 

Do not speak on the winter sol- 
stice unless you are spoken to. 

Do not take your socks off and 
sit in a draught when you are in a 
drunken sweat. 

Never take a bath on an empty 
stomach. 

Never wash the hair after 
midday. 

A bath at dusk on the 9th April 
every year helps to ensure longevity. 
A bath on the 7th August, on the 
other hand, can be very harmful. It 
tends to dry up and roughen the skin. 

Pull the white hairs out of your 
hair and beard on the appointed 
days only. Hairs so _ extracted 
should be preserved for burning on 
a day of the tiger (recurring every 
twelve days). 

Do not imagine that the saying 
“The secret of a healthy life lies in 
the food you eat’”’ means “‘The more 
food, the longer the life.” Modera- 
tion in all things. 

Refrain from eating during 
eclipses, lunar or solar, partial or 
complete. 

Never eat persimmon with crab, 
or ginger with horseflesh. 

Never sing in bed. 


STATELY HOMES, LTD. 


EDIGREE Castle’s a Limited Company. 
Pedigree Castle is “P.C. Estates ””— 


£10,000 Capital, very wide Articles, 


Registered name on the wrought-iron gates. 


Lord Vieux de Vieux is (Earned Income) the Chairman, 
Percy, the heir, is (Earned Income) the Sec. 
(Percy holds most of the shares. The Debentures 

Look after Lady de V.’s monthly cheque). 


Jarvis—the head—and the two other gardeners 
Charge up their wages to “Produce a/c.” 

The butler’s “Expenses of Showing Apartments’’; 
The chauffeur costs “Transport” an equal amount. 


They ’ve done up the Blue Room, they’ve done up the 


New Room, 


They ’ve done up the Solar—all down to “Repairs.” 
There’s 40 per cent of “Initial Allowance” 
To come off the carpet they’ve bought for the stairs. 


“P.C. Estates” may not sound quite so stately, 
But surtax and death-duties—what’s one to do? 
And think of the Public—as many have, lately, 
Yes, think of the Public, and two bob to view. 
JusTIN RICHARDSON 











“. ..I said, wait for me at the other end.” 
“dne rehto eht ta em rof tiaw diasI...’ 
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THE OLD WINDMILL 


OMETIMES, 
when all is still, 
the derelict 
old mill 
creaks 
and squeaks. 

There are no sails— 
there are no stones 
so where do they come from 
all those groans? 

The dust is brown 
but it all looks white 
seen 

in the moonlight. 

A cobweb mat 
inside the mill, 

a sail-less roof 

will stay there till 
the whole damn lot 
topples down— 

the last landmark 
in the market-town. 

But where do they come from 
all those groans, 
sounding like 
turning stones ? 

Where do they come from 
all those creaks 
and squeaks? ... 

The sails turned 
long years ago; 
the stones ground 
and used to throw 
the barley meal 
upon the floor 
until it ricked 
against the door. 

And it ground for me grandad, 
it ground for me dad, 

it ground for me uncle— 
when I was a lad: 

and what to me 

is a groan and a squeak 
that the old mill gives 
(for he cannot speak) 

is sort-of saying, 

“T’ve taken a knock— 
but let me grind 

for your livestock!” 
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London Town—No. 12 


EHIND St. Paul’s—the 

Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
in the Diocese of London—a hand- 
some arched doorway opens upon the 
remains of a domed and pillared 
vestibule. Ten years ago, if you 
had known the right people, you 
would have entered the Livery Hall 
of the Worshipful Company of Cord- 
wainers in 
Cannon Street. 
Now, as I did 
on a burning 
Saturday in 
summer, you 
can walk 
through the 
arch and enter 
the Field of the 
Fire. Nowa- 
days the sun 
can shine there 
only upon the 
mauve of rose- 








ST. PAUL’S 


bay willow herb, on bosses and 
clumps of brassy-yellow dandelions, 
and upon a chess-board of low brick 
walls tangled across a waste land at 
the City’s heart. You can see on any 
pre-war map how the streets used to 
nose hereabouts between the tall 
warehouses and the City churches 
—say, the dark red brick of St. 
Mildred, Bread Street, or the retiring 
St. Augustine and St. Faith. 

A young American in rimless 
glasses, his map spread upon a 
chipped coping, stood among the 
weeds in the desolation of Cord- 
wainers’ Hall and stared at the black 
and silver mass of St. Paul’s, Wren’s 
flagship, that filled the western sky. 
If he had looked the other way he 
would have seen only a burst of 
scampering children on manceuvres 
of their own. But he did not turn: 
he was far too intent upon St. 
Paul’s, where the gold Cross was 
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burnished in the sun as though a 
troop of acrobatic vergers had been 
hard at it all day with elbow-grease 
and chamois-leather. 

I did not ask what he was think- 
ing about; but it would have much 
surprised me if, there in the ruins, 
we had had the same things in mind. 
I thought of a modern poet’s singing 
phrase, “Sir Christopher came to the 
Field of the Fire”; then of a hazy, 
spectral day in the mid ’thirties— 
one that might have drifted south- 
ward from the mists of Orkney— 
when Ear] Jellicoe’s funeral proces- 
sion moved up Ludgate Hill; and 
last, and surprisingly, of a scene in 
Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul’s, some- 
thing lingering with melted lead in 
it: the subterranean engulfing of 
Chowles and Judith (if those are the 
names—it is years since I read the 
book) in a molten stream during the 
burning of the first great church. 
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Burning ? And 
again the 
phrase spins 
back: the 
Field of the 
Fire; the Fire 
in 1666, and 
those others in 
1940 and 1941 when St. Paul’s was 
preserved by miracle alone. 

For a time I lost sight of the 
American as I moved through the 
maze of ruin among flaking bricks 
that in the hot sunshine were warm 
to the touch. A flight of steps coiled 
only to a roofless basement of glazed 
white tiles; a dustbin lid rusted 
among dandelions. In Queen Vic- 
toria Street a notice, sun-curled 
outside the ruin of St. Nicholas, Cole 
Abbey, explained that so few 
persons were now entitled to vote in 
the devastated areas of Bread Street, 
Cripplegate Within and Without, 
Queenhithe, and Tower that a City 
of London Ward Election would be 
“impracticable.” Back among the 
rust-red bricks I found the American 
again, now slowly quartering Bread 
Street, the ‘‘Bredstte’’ of Coeur-de- 
Lion’s day, dwindled to a car-park. 
He turned at length towards St. 
Paul’s, and I followed him along 
Cheapside among the few visitors 
adrift on the ebb-tide of Saturday 
afternoon. While he paused to look 
at Queen Anne, a Tenniel figure 
staring frostily down Ludgate Hill, I 
climbed the steps to the western 
door. 

Once within the glory of St. 
Paul’s, something draws you either 
up or down. You stand at first, 
dwarfed by the giant candlesticks, 
on the diamond-patterned floor at 
the head of the Nave, and stare into 
golden-grey vastness—grey stone, 
glinting light—that seems to end in 
the lake of radiance under the Dome. 
It is a majestic sight, and you know 
that there is much more to see: 
Tijou’s ironwork, Grinling Gibbons’s 
carving, Johnson in his toga, Donne 
in his shroud. Even so, you must 
soon bemoving up or down. Up first, 
no doubt, to the Whispering Gallery 
by way of a door where a verger, 
who takes your sixpence bene- 
volently, admits you to corkscrew 
up the broad, shallow-stepped stair. 
It appears to be twisted like the 





foot of a cornucopia, and as you 
mount its 258 steps the way becomes 
lighter and lighter. The yellowish 
walls are pocked and _ scarred, 
scratched and pitted, with a palimp- 
sest of dates and initials, some 
pencil-marks merely, some deeply 
carved in a morning’s labour. (Many 
people have wished to rest during 
their climb.) Solemnly you curl and 
curve past this frieze to a placard in 
which the Dean and Chapter warn 
you against “foolish scribbling.” 
And beyond this a voice discourses. 

It seems to ooze from a slit of 
a door. Within, a verger, black- 
gowned, is tossing 
statistics at a wall 
in the gentle 
monotone of a 
man who is 
master of both 





his subject and his audience. Across, 
on the opposite rim of the immense 
crater that is the Whispering Gallery, 
his latest acolytes are bent in rever- 
ence: they place their left ears 
against the wall to receive, as by 
telephone, the Cathedral’s potted 
history. It is not a place to seek 
if you dread 
heights. Beneath, 
pigmies crawl the 
Cathedral floor; 
but overhead the 
paintings under 
the Dome still 
seem far away. 
Sir James Thorn- 
hill, plainly a 
steeplejack- 
artist, who splashed at them with 
brushes of comets’ hair, was paid 
forty shillings a square yard: I hold 
that it was a bargain. Higher yet, 
the sky-flung Ball and Cross look as 
distant as the moon. Adventurers, 
Everest-minded, toil on to the Stone 
Gallery (182 feet), or even to the 
rich and dizzy delights of the Ball 
(627 steps). Unable to face it, I 
worked my way down the yellow 
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tunnel of the staircase. Having 
descended so far, it was only reason- 
able to go farther. Soon, by another 
stair, I was in the dim grandeur 
of the Crypt, where Nelson rests 
beneath black marble. 

Above, in the brilliant symmer, 
a bell was beating two o’clock. 
Down-under, there was glimmering 
gloom ; the air had a musty, dry chill, 
and it was oppressive to feel that the 
whole weight of the Cathedral bore 
down upon you. From the corner of 
an eye you could see Wren’s own 
modest marble slab. But the gaze 
swung upward again. Everyone in 
St. Paul’s looks upward. You have 
to do it even in the Crypt, in spite 
of the many famous names upon the 
flagstones. Always you find yourself 
looking, a shade anxiously, at the 
piers that support the roof, just as, 
above in the Nave, you are usually 
standing, head back, searching into 
the misty glow under the Dome. Or, 
maybe, at a lower level you peer up 
at the wall-tablets—it is pleasing 
indeed to know that Heathoberht 
and Smithwulf were in their time 
Bishops of London—or at the pomp 
of the memorials to seamen and 
soldiers, with Fame and Britannia 
about them. 

With some time left, I walked 
around the Cathedral and made my 
way back to the ruins of the 
Cordwainers’ Hall, where I learnt 
that it was destroyed by fire in May 
1941, after five hundred years of 
cordwaining. 

A man in a 
straw boater 
(charming sight) 
read the notice 
with care, shook 
head and hat, and 
entered the porch. 
I followed him 
to the coping 
where he sat and 
stared over to St. Paul’s. 

And there, it seemed, the after- 
noon came full circle, with the 
Cross still flashing above like a 
heliograph, and behind us in the 
lanes those London children—most 
of them unborn eight years 
ago—still scampering and laughing 
on some holiday frolic through the 
Field of the Fire. 

J. C. TREWIN 
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NIGHT SCHOOL 


And I shall not ever pause in my estimable cause, 
My switch shall not slumber in its mission, 
Till the Prendergasts have heard all the madrigals of 
Byrd, 
And Tomlinson is sound on his Titian. 


OME turn them to the air for an antidote to 
care, 
And some for a solace to their labours: 
My ether I confine to the worthier design 
Of brightening the lives of my neighbours. 
For hour upon hour, with a fulminating power 
And a zest that is veritably tireless, 
Pure sweetness and pure light bellow forth into the 
night 
From the philanthropic jaws of my wireless. 


No crooner’s note may shock my impressionable 
flock, 
No gagster’s dreary taste for the facetious: 
Instead they can learn a professor’s views on Sterne, 
Or enjoy a new translation of Lucretius; 


But a time must approach when the pupils whom I 
coach 
(Like bones that a bonesetter has bone-set) 
Can be trusted each to stay in the strait and narrow way 
And to make the proper use of his own set; 
Then, assured that my light will continue to burn bright 
And that others will hereafter keep the flame high, 
I shall have my private fling with a quiet course of 
Bing 
Or a session of the Blissful Ignorami. 
M. H. Loncson 
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ME- DOLE the fishmonger sawed 
off a plaice- fillet and said 
“Well, I’m telling you, Jim, and 
you listen to me. If you was to 
walk across that room in your stock- 
ing feet, one in front of the other, 
you’d have got as good an idea of 
the length as any tape-measure. 
Isn’t that right, Miss?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Barley, 
deeply flattered. ‘Oh, yes, I’m sure 
it would be.” 

Mr. Dole looked at her as if 
she had contradicted him and said 
“Wouldn’t it, eh? I’m telling him 
what I know, and that’s that one 
foot in front of the other is as good 
as any tape-measure. And when 
you haven’t got one, why, it’s 
better.” 

“T should think it would be an 
awfully good way,” said Mrs. Barley. 
“You’d have to keep straight 
though, wouldn’t you?” Mr. Dole 
gave her a look which she knew she 
deserved, and she made things no 
better by adding hastily, “Can I 
have the bits for the cat?” 

Mr. Dole tossed a dozen heads 
and skeletons into a newspaper, a 
generous action which never failed 
to make Mrs. Barley feel very small, 
and continued “’Course, if you 
had eighteen feet to measure, you 
wouldn’t reckon to put your feet 
down eighteen times, see? A foot 
isn’t a foot, eh?” and he gave a 
hearty laugh in which Mrs. Barley 
and Jim joined respectfully. 

Mrs. Barley cut her laugh short 
to say priggishly, “Oh, but it is 
sometimes, you know. Edward the 
Confessor or whoever king it was 
did have a foot measuring a foot, 
and that’s why, isn’t it?” 

The effect of this information on 
Mr. Dole was exactly what Mrs. 
Barley expected. He didn’t seem to 
have heard it. 

Jim, however, returning from 
the cod-frying inferno in the back- 
ground, took the full weight of 
the statement and gave Mrs. Barley 
as direct an answer as had ever come 
out of this fish-shop. 

“Tt was for lino, see?” he said. 
“When it’s lino you got to be care- 
ful. Now, for a carpet you’ve got a 
bit round the edge, but when you 





TALK IN A FISH-SHOP 


think that lino’s that price a 
yard 

“What price is it now, by the 
way ?”’ said Mrs. Barley. “I’ve been 
meaning to look.” 

“’Course, they don’t make it like 
they used to,” said Mr. Dole, drop- 
ping his knife, turning until he faced 
halfway between it and Mrs. Barley, 
and gazing fiercely at the shop 
opposite. ‘There was a time when 
you could take a bit of lino, I’m 
telling you, and bend it back like 
that—” his hand rose slowly and 
grasped the air—‘‘and you knew 
what you was getting. And now!” 
He picked up his knife again. 
“Jute’s the trouble, they tell me.” 

And linseed oil, thought Mrs. 
Barley. But what she said was: 
“Don’t they use sisal? I read about 
growing it in Africa, or was that 
only for coconut matting? I know 
we’ve got some in the hall.” She 
had a sudden fear that Mr. Dole 
might take this as an observation on 
groundnuts—a ridiculous idea, as 
she realized immediately. Mr. Dole 
just took it as something else he 
hadn’t heard. Anyway he was 
listening to Jim, who seemed to have 
the right harmonics in his voice, or 
something. 

“Tt was thirty-eight inches 
wide,” said Jim. “That was the 
trouble, see? You got to take how 
many feet in the room and then have 
two inches every yard to reckon for, 
and you got to allow so as not to 
waste them, haven’t you?” 

“Tt’s not a question of waste,” 
said Mr. Dole. “It’s a question of 
measuring that room and getting it 
right, and I’m telling you that if 
you’d walked round that room with 
your stocking feet instead of a ruler 
you wouldn’t be where you are 
now.” 

Mrs. Barley was glad they had 
got back to this because there was 
something she desperately wanted 
to say. She wanted to ask Mr. Dole 
if he would actually buy his lino on 
the strength of one foot placed in 
front of the other. 

“Mind you,” Mr. Dole went on, 
‘“‘when you come to buy your lino 
you’d be a fool if you didn’t go back 
with a tape-measure. You only 
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want to say ‘I need about twenty 
yards. You got twenty yards?’ 
And they’d say yes, or no as might 
be, and you’d know where you are 
and this wouldn’t have happened. 
Missing as good a piece of lino as 
you ‘ll see nowadays, and I’m telling 
you.” 

It occurred to Mrs. Barley that 
this was the way to get your answers; 
just not ask the questions. This 
made it all the sillier of her to say, 
as she took the parcels from Jim, 
“Tf you wear a ten sock isn’t it true 
that your foot is ten inches long?” 

“Young lady,” said Mr. Dole, 
pointing his knife at her, ‘““my foot 
is ten and a half inches long, and 
ten and a half inches it’s been since 
the day I stopped growing. And 
what’s more, twelve stone and three 
pound is not a pound more or less 
than I’ve weighed for the last 
twenty-eight years.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Barley, 
keenly. “That’s pretty good, isn’t 
it?” 

Mr. Dole gave her another look, 
the look of a man mortally insulted, 
and said “Four and twopence.” 

Leaving the shop, Mrs. Barley 
found that she still had something 
on her mind, something she had at 
one moment thought she might have 
said. She recalled that it was a 
rider to the effect that the king with 
the foot would probably not be 
Edward the Confessor but possibly 
Henry VIII. ANDE 
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“ And now, just at the very peak, of the cold war, Stentor’s gone and lost his voice.” 


ANY ingenious suggestions 
have been made concerning 
London’s water supply. One gentle- 
man wants to bring the Severn to 
the rescue of the Thames. Another 
would draw off flood-water and 
pump it into the “water-table” 
below the City (if this column has 
got it right). 


This column has always won- 
dered why we cannot make some 
use of the sea. A sea-water pipe- 
line from Brighton or the North 
Sea to London would provide full 
employment for a lot of chaps. Sea- 
water swimming-baths would do 
us all good: and the rich, perhaps, 
might have the sea laid on to their 
homes. Could we not use it for 
cleaning the streets—and cars, 
perhaps? The City with a morning 
coat of brine would be wonderfully 
invigorating to the toiling masses; 
though brine on the limousine 


THE COSMIC MESS 


might not be so popular. And can- 
not fresh water be made from sea- 
water? Anyhow, Planners, give the 
thing a thought. 


* * . * * * 


This column, it believes, still 
belongs to the Anti-Noise League: 
and it suggests that here is a fit 
subject for United Nations or the 
European Council. If Freedom 
from Din is not mentioned in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man it 
should surely be added at once. 
Take, for example, the famous and 
fascinating little harbour of 
in Northern Italy, a deep-blue pool 
in a ring of steep hills—pink and 
yellow houses, green shutters, olives, 
cypresses, Oleanders, palms, attrac- 
tive ristorantes with coloured um- 
brellas all round the tiny piazza— 
a place of fantastic delight and, at 
sunrise, peace. God and Man have 
both done a wonderful job, and the 
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Government firmly controls new 
building so that the appearance of 
the place shall never be spoiled. But 
an English literary man who has 
gone there to write a book told this 
column that all day the noise in this 
fabulous haven was “like Piccadilly”. 
That was an insult to Piccadilly. In 
Piccadilly, for one thing, there are 
no small boats with “outboard 
motors”. If there were the police 
would be after them at once. They 
should be banned from the ocean by 
an international statute. Some of 
them, it seems, can be “silenced’’, 
as the owner proudly demonstrates. 
But he has not got five yards away 
before he cuts out the silencer and 
makes a noise like a bomber. The 
haven of peace is full of these useful 
little pests. There are also speed- 
boats roaring about, and cabin- 
cruisers with enormously powerful 
engines which are “revved up” 
constantly and sound like a cage of 
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lions before lunch. On the twisting 
cliff-road above the village, cars and 
buses sound their high-pitched tinny 
horns almost continuously, and 
whenever two vehicles meet at a 
corner the shriek of brakes comes 
down the mountain. Small ferry- 
vessels ply in and out of the harbour. 
One of them has a wailing-machine 
like the sirens used by H.M. 
destroyers, and the engines of 
another can almost drown an out- 
board motor. The fiendish yells of 
Italian children bathing or bounding 
on the rocks, are, of course, pretty 
similar to the yells of British 
children, and no international action 
is to be expected there. But a 
Government so wise as to protect the 
beauties of the place from thought- 
less Modern Man might be expected 
to think of ears as well as eyes and 
do something about excessively 
noisy boats and unnecessary hooting 
and horning. 


Do not think, by the way, that 
the Mediterranean din dies down 
with darkness. You may anchor 
half a mile out but the crooners 
will get you. The yacht dips gently 
on the calm blue sea. There are 
the Moon, and Jupiter, to the 
southward, and the Bear rides 
proudly over the Ligurian Alps. 
You take a last look round the sky, 
remark how peaceful it is, and turn 
in. Then the crooner begins—far-off, 
but it seems a few yards away: and 
till any hour the mariner is reminded 
what power can be given by the 
microphone to one small man with 
hardly any voice. 





One place, on a Sunday, had 
other noises, all its own. At every 
quarter a clock struck eleven times. 
At 11.15 a cannon was fired; at 
midnight there were two rifle-shots, 
and at 1.04.m. three. Then this 
column went to sleep. 


* * if if * 


Talking of noise, this column 
cannot record any striking victories 
in the battles against the noise of 
aeroplanes or low- flying over 
London. It is tired of counting the 
monsters, sometimes four-engined, 
which roar over its roof at under 
2,000 feet, and often more like 1,000. 


(If any official person, by the way, 
feels like disputing that assertion, 
he is invited to spend a day in this 
column’s garden, which lies, alas, 
under one of the main “approach- 
lanes”. Indeed, it is locally believed 
that this column’s bathroom is one 
of the main targets, and, one day, 
will be hit.) It is no use blaming the 
pilots, they say; for on entering the 
Metropolitan Zone, or whatever it is 
called, they come under orders, both 
for course and altitude. 


So we are up against the high- 
ups, and this column would like to 
put two or three nasty questions to 
them. It quite understands that, 
since some thoughtless ass decided to 
put Northolt and Heathrow north- 
west and west of London, and the 
main runways must be aligned to 
the prevailing wind, some flying over 
the crowded capital is unavoidable 
(though it still thinks that the noisy 
beasts should be routed round 
London instead of over whenever 
possible, and doubts if this is done). 
It reluctantly accepts that when the 
cloud “ceiling” is low the things may 
have to do some pretty low groping 
over this column’s bath-room. But 
why do they fly just as low in sunny 
weather when there is not a cloud in 
the sky ? 


This column may be told that 
it is only about seven miles from 
Northolt and that that is not 
enough for losing height (one more 
reason, if that is correct, for not 
putting air-ports west of London). 
But what about this column’s 
flight from Nice? This column flew 
safely and comfortably from Nice in 
a British two-engined thing, going 
up to about 9,000 feet over the (?) 
Cevennes. It reached the Channel 
coast on a glorious sunny evening 
with lots of sunlight to go. From 
there to Northolt—about fifty or 
sixty miles—it flew at a uniform 
height which this column would 
certainly have described as “low” 
if it had been one of the numerous 
inhabitants of peaceful villages 
below, and did describe as “low” 
when we went over a hill. Was that 
necessary? Was that according to 
the orders of “Control”? And 
another thing. Why do air-things 
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fly over a bathroom in this part of 
London going due north or south ? 
The position of Northolt and 
Heathrow can be no excuse for 
that. 


This column would like to add 
that it quite enjoyed its flights to 
Nice and back, not only because all 
concerned in the enterprise were 
very courteous, competent, and 
quick, but because it managed to 
nip aboard and get one of the few 
seats where you can see something 
besides the wing. Why, by the way, 
don’t air-things have glass panels 
in the deck or floor so that one 
could see what is below from any 
seat ? 

And just one other thing. This 
column bitterly resented the com- 
plete absence of an Air Hostess. 


A. P. H. 
B B 
Souvenir 
HERE I sit 
And knit 


And remember 
other days 
When I sat 
And knat. 





PASSENGER 


ELOVED one, whose heart is like a stone, 
Grant me the recompense for all my pains 
And murmur softly through this telephone 
Tremendous tidings of the times of trains. 


Long, long ago I rang, and I was told 
Your admirable number was engaged; 

And still I wait to hear your voice of gold. 
Be calm, my heart, and be not so enraged. 


For many others must of trains divine 

_ The secret movements She alone can tell; 
And many others travel to the Tyne, 

And, not content, must eat and sleep as well. 


And is there lunch on the eleven-ten? 
And is there breakfast on the eight-fifteen ? 


spt 
V4 


pr 7) | 
Ahi 


| 


“But, madam, everyone else 
in the street’s bought one.” 
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ENQUIRY 


Tell them of these sweet mysteries, and then 
Put yourself swiftly through to me, my Queen. 


The taxi pants without, as pants my heart, 
And in this earpiece distant voices yell. 

Too soon my telephone and I must part— 
Must I lose you, and lose my train as well? 


Is’t but an hour that I have lingered here, 
Knowing the growing weight of dull despair, 
The unavailing earpiece to my ear, 
The little sparrows nesting in my hair? 


Break that engagement ere it is too late, 
And speak to me, adored, and tell me true, 
Can I book seats upon the seven-eight, 
And must I change, and must it be at Crewe? 
R. P. LisTER 
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AT THE PLAY 


Faust (OPEN Arr THEATRE, REGENT’S PaRK)—The Return of Peter Grimm (ALDWycn#) 


OETHE was born in 1749, and 
London is in debt, as usual, to 
Mr. Ropert Atkins and the Open 
Air Theatre for marking his bi- 
centenary with Faust (now over), 
in which much of the poet’s own 
philosophical develop- 
ment is reflected. It 
is an extraordinary 
mix-up of lofty thought 
and Christmas magic, 
of Teutonic romance 
and—among the spot- 
lit boskage of Regent’s 
Park—Whipsnade 
pantomime, of high 
Christianity and low 
witchcraft, but it 
makes a _ rewarding 
evening and Mr. 
ATKINS’ production 


blends these strange 


: 4 F y Sr 1 : A 
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elements 
atively. There are 
slabs of moral declam- 
ation which no pro- 
ducer could make 
dramatic, but once 
night falls the beauty 
of the scene is in itself arresting. 
Dark is used as tellingly as light. 
The gambols of the apes of hell, 
the horrid meeting of the coven 
take on a splendid glow from bushes 
turned to flame from the bright 
greens of an aquarium, but excite- 
ment gathers in such scenes as that 
of Margaret’s prayer, when a corner 
of the stage is brilliantly lit and the 
rest of it is left mysteriously inky. 
This English version, sound and 
smoothly flowing, is by Messrs. 
7RAHAM and TRISTAN Rawson. Of 
the two main characters, the Mephis- 
topheles of Mr. ANtony EvustTREL 
was much the better. He was the 
very devil of a devil—gay, insolent 
and fairly crackling with intelligence, 
a leader of fiends in his own right. 
As Faust Mr. Ricuarp AINLEY 
spoke well and looked well, but 
scarcely altered his kindly expres- 
sion, in spite of adventures denied 
to most of us, through a long and, 
if I am to be honest, soporific per- 
formance. Miss OLIVE GREGG made 
an affecting Margaret, Miss PauLa 
Sabina a richly earthy Martha, 


and in Valentine’s brief scene Mr. 
AUBREY Woops showed himself, 
not for the first time, a young actor 
of marked promise. Three beauti- 
ful archangels (the second of the 
adaptors played Raphael) addressed 


[The Return of Peter Grimm 


Thought Transference 


Dr. Andrew MacPherson—Mr. MicHAEL Martin HaRveEy; 
Catherine—Miss MurreEt Paviow; Peter Grimm 


us with dignity from the grove, 
a bevy of witches, spooks, monkeys 
and assorted symbolic figures (from 
which it was a relief to note that 
Economic Chaos was missing) 
romped tirelessly, and an enviable 
table was provided that delivered 
jets of all the more acceptable fluids. 


Soul Transference 
Mephistophelee—Mr. ANTONY EUSTREL 
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Mr. Harry GREEN 


I understand The Return of Peter 
Grimm has moved some critics to 
tears, but its sugar content is too 
heavy for my taste. Before the 
First War it is said to have reduced 
New York almost to a swamp. Since 
then, however, we 
have had so much to 
ery about in earnest 
that by now we should 
be proof against the 
easy ravages of naively 
artificial sentimental- 
ity. Mr. Davip BEL- 
asco’s story is quite 
absurd. An old Dutch 
bulb-grower settled in 
America—an_inveter- 
ate patter of children’s 
heads, like Hitler— 
persuades his adopted 
daughter to promise to 
marry his rake of a 
nephew, and instantly 
dies ; and having agreed 
with his spiritualist 
doctor to come back, 
appears surmounted by 
his gamboge top-hat 
to undo the results of his fuddled 
benevolence and turn the unhappy 
girl to an upright youth who loves 
her truly. When at last—and 
rather a long last it is—things are 
straightened up, the ghost takes 
away with him a small boy 
whose demise seemed to me directly 
attributable to the doctor’s habit 
of carrying a feverish patient about 
the house in the middle of the 
night. It is only fair to add that 
to some extent the piece is saved 
by the old man’s puckish humour, 
and that, though he plays him 
without a great deal of variety, 
Mr. Harry GREEN contrives a 
certain charm and sincerity in the 
part. Eric KEowNn 


Recommended 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN—Phenix— 
First-rate American tragedy, with Paul 
Muni. 

THe BeEAvux’ Srratacem—Lyric— 
Late Restoration brilliance. 

ToucH aT THE Top—Adelphi— 
Cochran’s new musical. 

THe Late Epwina Biack—Am- 
bassadors—Neat psychological thriller. 








“That'll be one-and-six, sir.” 


WEEK-END WALK 


y= ought to take a nice walk 
and see a bit of the country. Do 
you good. Take my advice and get 
the two-ten bus to Mintering and 
walk down through the woods. Your 
aunt never has her tea till half-past 
four. 

HALF-PAST FouR, dear. I was 
telling them their Aunt Mabel 
never has her tea till HALF-PAST 
FOUR. 

I took your mother there last 
week. 

Wasn’t that a pretty walk we 
went last week, dear? Through the 
woods to Aunt Mabel’s? The wa.k, 
from MINTERING. Very PRETTY. 
To AunT MaBEL’s. 

It was much too far for her, she 
was quite done up. 

You'll have to go down to the 
post office and get the two-ten going 
past it, not the other way. Yes, I 
know they both do. Past it from 
here. The conductor is Winnie 
Biggs’s husband. Winnie Biggs. 
Biggs. Well, her aunt cleaned 
for your mother for years. Miss 
Ward. 


Miss Warp, dear. I was just 


telling them about WINNIE’s HUs- 
BAND. 

No, no, she’s been past it for 
some time now. Ask him to put you 
down at Mintering corner, before you 
get into the village. 

Well, then don’t go on, go back 
and down a little lane to the left, by 
the wells. You know the three 
wells? Yes, of course, you know 
them. Not know the three wells! 
I thought you had picnics there 
when you were children. Anyone 
will tell you. Well, then you can’t 
miss the way—just straight on and 
through the meadows and into the 
woods, and straight on. Keep in the 
middle of the valley. 

You can’t miss it. Where you 
see the gamekeeper’s cottage, branch 
off to the left. Well, you’re bound 
to know it’s the gamekeeper’s 
cottage when you see it. It’s in the 
middle of the valley, above the pool, 
outside the wood, on a stony path. 
You can’t possibly miss it. 

Go on past it and then turn... 
Well, your common sense will tell 
you the way. You come out by Miss 
Hammond’s cottage. 
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Miss Hammond’s cottage. Miss 
Hammond. Your grandmother 
knew her very well. We used to take 
tea with her very often. That’s 
what made me think of this walk 
from Mintering. 

Miss Hammonp, dear. I was 
telling them about her CoTTAGE. 

No, no, it’s no good asking for 
her, she’s been dead twenty-five 
years or more. But you know the 
cottage—it’s got a blue gate. Well, 
you'll see it. That’s where you 
start turning up the hill. 

It isn’t a road, it’s a lot of paths. 
There used to be a little boy with a 
mop of red hair always bowling a 
hoop up and down one of them: an 
iron hoop it was, with a stick 
attached to it. You don’t see them 
now. No, many years ago, it must 
have been. His son was twice men- 
tioned in dispatches. He did very 
well. 

MENTIONED IN _ DISPATCHES, 
dear. Young Tony SmirH—you 
know, his father used to play up and 
down with that iron hoop. Iron 
HOOP. What? His uncle? Well, 
that couldn’t have been this war. 

Well, perhaps it was the brother 
mentioned in dispatches. Yes, that 
might have been it. Anyway, the 
boy did very well in this war. Plays 
cricket for the town now. Big 
fellow. 

No, no, they don’t live there any 
more. They got on, and bought a 
house at Upton. You remember 
where Miss Watkins used to live, 
who had the parrot? Well, the next 
house to that. 

They’ve cut back the nettles 
and brambles, so you can get up the 
back lane to your aunt’s, by the 
little chapel. It saves a corner. 

I was telling them how they’ve 
CLEARED THE NETTLES, dear. Yes, 
it is steep, but their legs are 
YOUNGER THAN OURS. 

You’ve seen a photograph of 
your aunt’s new house, so you can’t 
mistake it. I can’t understand how 
you never went to the three wells 
when you were children—not so 
many buses in those days, I suppose. 
You'll find it a pretty walk. Don’t 
forget to keep to the middle of the 
valley. You can’t go wrong. But I 
shan’t take your mother that way 
again. It was too much for her. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


The Tudor Century 


ever there were a moment when that spirit of 
sweetness and light which for Matthew Arnold was 
the essence of culture seemed to have descended upon 
England it was surely when Grocyn and Linacre, Colet 
and More were foregathering at Oxford and Erasmus 
was their cherished and delighted guest. It really 
looked as though learning and reason and religion had 
contracted a triple alliance which was to be a permanent 
entente cordiale. This, of course, was an illusion—it 
takes more than a handful of scholars to make a cultural 
summer—and at any rate the halcyon moment was 
brief. It was less than twenty years after the greatest 
of the Wandering Scholars had paid his first visit to 
England—to find the girls “as pleasant, gentle and 
charming as the Muses” or as the conversation of 
Thomas More—when Luther launched the bolt that was 
to shake the western world into a very ecstasy of con- 
troversy and an unimagined bitterness of war. But it 
was a beautiful moment while it lasted; and its most 
radiant facet, the one which (at least for ordinary folk 
not overmuch given to theology) has sparkled most 
clearly down the ages was the friendship between the 
wittiest of Dutchmen and the more amiable of Chelsea’s 
sages. 

This, in part, is the theme of a book by Mr. W. E. 
Campbell, already known as an authority on the 
English saint. But only in part, for the title of the book 
is Erasmus, Tyndale and More, and Tyndale, who was 
regarded by his antagonists as Luther’s foremost English 
henchman, was as different in temper as in intention 
from those others. Several of Mr. Campbell’s chapters 
are occupied with the pamphlet-battles of More and 
Tyndale, and if few readers will be tempted to pursue 
the argument through (say) the nearly half-million 
words of More’s “‘Confutation,” many will be glad of 
an ample anthology of his luminous and persuasive 
prose. Which side Mr. Campbell, a pious alumnus of 
Downside, takes in this controversy need not be 
laboured ; but he is no polemist and can be fair to those 
whom he cannot approve. Naturally, however, he is 
on better terms with More and Erasmus, whom he 
displays not only in their humanism but in their 
humanity and their humour, of which both had so 
much—More with his perennial attractiveness and 
Erasmus with the venial weaknesses which were hardly 
a blemish on one of the most enlightened spirits the 
world has known. Some of his sentences are, perhaps, 
a little odd in their construction, but Mr. Campbell has 
written an excellent book. 

“Thou art the cause of this man’s death,” Henry 
the Eighth is reported to have said to Anne Boleyn, 
when More had gone to the block. And Anne, who was 
Wolsey’s bane as well as More’s, was by most accounts 
one of the least admirable of England’s queens. Allure 
and intelligence she certainly had, but little else to 
commend her. Nor does Mrs. Margaret Campbell 
Barnes attempt her whitewashing. Rather has she 
constituted herself as it were her imaginative apologist— 


seeing her as a young girl with the dreams that young 
girls are supposed to have, a minx but no crude gold- 
digger, the pawn of a scheming family and prey to an 
increasing ambition which corrupted and at last 
destroyed her. Mrs. Barnes gives her fancy free play 
with the facts of history. Henry Perey becomes the one 
love of Anne’s life and Wyatt the poet her faithful 
though unrewarded adorer; and though both were 
substantial figures they had but an uncertain place in 
the queen’s authenticated story. None the less, Brief 
Gaudy Hour is a plausible as well as a lively picture 
of bright young Tudor people. The novelist may, or 
rather must, make assumptions where the historian 
can only conjecture. 

Miss J. Delves-Broughton makes one very big 
assumption — that Anne Boleyn’s daughter was 
Leicester’s mistress. By the validity of that her reading 
of Elizabeth’s character stands or falls, and it is a 
convincing reading. Crown Imperial is an absorbing 
re-creation of Elizabeth’s England and (that one 
cardinal assumption apart) very close to what is 
certainly known. All that high company of reckless and 
crafty men, of scheming and devoted women, comes 
alive in it, with a ruthlessly patriotic and very human 
queen its genuine heroine. Maybe, for some, there will 
be a thought too much public history. But, after all, 
what better novel is there than the true story of Tudor 
England ? Francis BICKLEY 
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Syonr— 


“Not a hanger in the place. Lucky we brought 
our own.” 
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An English Traveller 


Mr. Douglas Goldring, like Dr. Joad, has “Tory 
tastes and Radical opinions.” He loves the Old 
England of Medieval Churches, leaf-reflecting rivers, 
Georgian inns and William Cobbett; he hates Fascism, 
the apathetic acceptance of the probability of another 
war, the less attractive characteristics of the English 
gentry and the Little Wens created by the War Office 
on the English countryside. His cranky gusto makes 
Home Ground tremendous fun. This account of a 
holiday in which he shot from the Kentish coast to 
Dorset and then charged across the Southern Midlands 
looking at buildings and talking to people in pubs is 
extremely readable. Greater care might have made his 
descriptions of places more memorable—his actual 
writing is often slapdash—but possibly it would have 
reduced the drive and inconsequent charm of his delight- 
ful book. When he gets a bad meal he says so and 
mentions with contumely the name of the offending 
hotel. This will endear him to many readers. 

R. G. G. P. 





Pilot’s Eye View 

Mr. Douglas Simpson’s learned introduction and 
summary notes on a hundred and twelve Castles from 
the Air in England and Wales whet, without perhaps 
entirely satisfying, our appetite for knowledge of a 
fascinating subject. But it may well be his deliberate 
design to send us direct to these admirable photographs 
to work out for ourselves, more laboriously but more 


rewardingly, from his sufficient hints, the process of 
development of the medizval castle from the palisaded 
mound of the Normans through various combinations 
of motte, donjon, bailey, towered curtain walls, 


gatehouse, barbican and moat. And indeed these 
views have something of the value of architects’ 
isometric projections, time’s decay and siege artillery 
having obligingly removed screening walls and roofs. 
It seems odd and regrettable that there is no mention 
of the men who made these superb pictures with 
such a skilful and dramatic manipulation of light and 
shade that they might have been posing their subjects 
in the studio. J.P. T. 
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A Naturalist’s Year-book 


Mr. Brian Vesey-FitzGerald has his own technique 
as a field-naturalist. He potters, he says, purposefully 
by night and day, arresting his course to observe with 
infinite patience whatever is worth recording. He 
does not fish, he angles. He would as soon ferret as 
shoot. He is the expert dilettante so endearingly 
allied to the Irish tinker and speaking four languages, 
who appears with staider but not less vital figures in 
the Hampshire of A Country Chronicle. This cherish- 
able book has been thrice reprinted since 1942: and 
rightly, for it has the classic Selborne touch applied 
to contemporary life. New slants on the conduct of 
such old friends as the badger go side by side with 
notes on displaced persons like glis-glis. In a book 
which encounters and overthrows so many scientific 
opponents it is amusing to note one literary lapse. 
The ivy, so far from lacking every man’s good word, 
has been sung—at Dingley Dell—by Dickens. 

H. P. E. 





Tramp Royal 

That far too little attention was paid in the days of 
our prosperity to a decent standard of comfort for the 
officers and men of the British Merchant Service is a 
fact of which this country has good reason to be 
ashamed, and it is well that the public conscience— 
always so strangely obtuse where maritime matters are 
concerned—appears to be awakening to a realisation 
of it. It is no doubt this point which Mr. Humfrey 
Jordan has had chiefly in mind in his novel Blue 
Water Dwelling, in which he tells the story of a super- 
tramp, built by a shipowner of vision to be at once 
a floating home and an economic proposition for a 
ship’s company of co-partners. Mr. Jordan writes 
with all his customary knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for his subject; yet it cannot be forgotten that, para- 
doxically, all statistics go to prove that the drift from 
the sea—like that from the land—appears to increase 
in direct proportion to the amenities provided to 
check it. C. F. S. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More. 
Spottiswoode, 15/-) 
Brief Gaudy Hour. 
donald, 10/6) 
Crown Imperial. J. Delves-Broughton. (Faber, 12/6) 
Home Ground. Douglas Goldring. (Macdonald, 12/6) 
Castles from the Air. Douglas Simpson. (Country Life, 30/-) 
A Country Chronicle. Brian Vesey FitzGerald. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 9/6) 
Blue Water Dwelling. 
Stoughton, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

Freak Alibi. D. Ludlow Pitman. (Falcon Press, 7/6) 
Light-hearted, briskly-written thriller set in Holland; murder, 
pursuit, violent action, gay boy-girl badinage. Home-made 
but much influenced by American works of the same kind. 

British Film Yearbook 1949-1950. Edited by Peter Noble. 
(Skelton Robinson, 21/-). Very much bigger than previous 
volumes (722 pp.): stuffed with classified information, bio- 
graphies, names and addresses, cast lists and production credits 
of films, stills, and about thirty summing-up articles by various 
authorities. 

The Flanagan Boy. Max Catto. (Harrap, 8/6) Vivid and 
efficient story of boxing and love, with a murder thrown in. 


W. E. Campbell. (Eyre and 


Margaret Campbell Barnes. (Mac- 


Humfrey Jordan. (Hodder and 
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WILL YOU CREW FOR 
ME? 


HAVE been asked to Crew in a 

Race, and find myself in the 
bottom of a small boat. Above me, 
farther aft, with the handle or tiller 
under his arm, sits the Man whose 
crew Iam. He has a yachting-cap 
and a lantern jaw, and I wish the 
pretty young lady in the blue hat 
had asked me to crew for her 
instead. 


I have cast off our moorings—a 
little too soon, as it turned out, but 
there was no mishap—and am now 
seated on a split floorboard and can 
see nothing except when the boat 
heels over. When this happens, 
which is frequently, there is a 
moment in which I can see a good 
deal before the mainsail comes down 
and cuts off my view again. Then 
I can see nothing but water. 

In my left hand I have a rope 
that resists me strongly. This is the 
lee jib-sheet, controlling the small 
sail out in front, and I wish I could 
fasten it to something; but I cannot, 
because my right hand is occupied 
with another rope and supports 
some—perhaps all—of the weight 
of the iron centreboard. 

Other ropes are tangled about 
my feet, with which I try to sort 
them out. This is not a success, 
since I need both feet to brace me 
against the pull of the jib. I pass 
the jib-sheet into my right hand, 
whence it begins immediately to slide 
away, what time the centreboard 
rope tries to eat away the webby bit 
that holds the thumb on to the hand. 
I hope the Man will not notice. 

He does. 


Without warning the Man sud- 
denly cries “Lee-o!’’, pushes the 
tiller right over to the other side of 
the boat and shifts himself across 
with it. I let the jib-sheet go, catch 
it again at the Man’s exclamation, 
pause, let it go again and haul in the 
one on the other side. I drop this as 
soon as I find that it is only another 
part of the first one, find the right 
one and haul it in. The centreboard 
goes down with a bang. 


I am now on the small of my 














“. . . and at about this point some member of the party usually 
lags behind the main body, loses all sense of direction, and is never 
heard of again.” 


back, with a clear view of the sky— 
and also, unfortunately, of the Man, 
who glances down at me supercili- 
ously. I am not in a position either 
to resent this or to contribute any- 
thing to the navigation of the vessel. 
He realizes thisand tells me tomove. 
I do so and turn round, bruising 
myself painfully against the sharp 
corner of the centreboard. 

I now have a free hand and 
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loosen the lanyard of the Man’s stop- 
watch, which is twisted tightly 
round my neck. I bring the watch 
round to the front so that I can 
see it. 


A cannon is discharged, so close 
alongside that the shock starts the 
stop-watch, which is fortunate, as | 
was not expecting the explosion. 

“Check the jib,” says the Man, 





playing out yards of mainsheet so 
that the mainsail begins to swing 
out. 

I haul the jib in until the sheet 
twangs like a harp-string. 

“Let it go!”’ bellows the Man in 
a voice that causes damage ashore. 
1 do so with alacrity, remembering 
having read somewhere that in the 
Navy, to which this martinet 
belongs, to -“check” means to 


’ 
“cc ” 


ease. 


I can take things easy now and 
watch the coils of the mainsheet 
snaking out through the blocks. 
This rope, at any rate, is none of my 
responsibility. Suddenly comes a 
gust of wind and the mainsail flies 
out, and the sheet with it, with a 
crash. So do I: the sheet is round 
my ankle. Again I am on my back 
with a clear view of the sky, and 
again I wish I were with the pretty 
young lady in the blue hat. I have 
a bump on my head. 

As I regain my composure 
another piece of artillery is dis- 
charged. Convulsively I press the 
stop - watch button. It stops. 
Luckily I notice this and furtively 
press the button twice more, quickly. 
The hand begins to move again, and 
I estimate that the operation has 
taken five seconds. I do not know 
what this gun is for, but evidently it 
is not our starting gun, as we do not 
seem to be starting, while several 
boats of another class do. Perhaps 


it is our five-minute, or ten-minute, 
or two-minute gun. The Man him- 
self seems uncertain, as after a little 
he asks ““What’s the time?” 

“Must be getting on for eleven 
o'clock,” I reply. 

This is received with discourtesy 
and once more I wish .. . 

“Gybe!” says the Man un- 
expectedly, immediately embarking 
on a brief but strenuous course of 
setting-up exercises. 

I embark on something of the 
same sort, finishing up jammed 
under a seat, slightly stunned and 
suffering from a second and com- 
plementary bruise from the corner 
of the centreboard. 

The Man lights a cigarette and 
orders me to look out to leeward. 
This involves much contortion, but 
I do it. The lanyard of the stop- 
watch is caught round something 
and is throttling me. Several boats 
are careering straight at us with 
apparent intention to ram. Perhaps 
this is what I am supposed to be 
looking out for, and I utter a croak. 

The Man hears me and spins the 
boat about in the very nick of time. 
The lanyard breaks, and I come out 
of the black-out to hear a most 
forceful and regrettable remark 
from the leading helmsman of the 
other boats. It is the young woman 
in the blue hat. 


I cannot find the stop-watch; 
and, indeed, I could not pick it up 


—___ 
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if T did, as one hand is struggling 
with the jib-sheet, which has some- 
how worked its way round behind 
my back, and the other is jammed 
under the iron neck of the centre- 
board. 

There is a good deal of shouting, 
much of it done by the man, but I 
am unable to get the gist of it. I 
catch an order to me to keep my 
eye on the ball, and soon I realize 
that he means a gold ball that runs 
up and down a black-and-white 
mast at the club-house to indicate 
the passage of minutes, or perhaps 
seconds; but for the moment I sup- 
pose that one or other of us has 
become delirious and fancies we are 
playing golf. 

There comes another crash of 
artillery and instantly all is calm. 
At least, I reflect, they will know 
that I fell at my post, even if I have 
lost one shoe. 

But no: it is just that we have 
borne away for the first mark. The 
race has begun. There will be much 
more wind outside the harbour and 
perhaps we shall have a little 
excitement. 


& & 


Truant 

“Charged with being an absentee 
from the Parachute Regiment, Aldershot, 
since July 14, Pte. (aged 80), whose 
home is at Merton, was remanded to 
await an escort, by Wimbledon Magis- 
trates on Saturday.” 

Wimbledon paper 
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Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in 
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—and almost as tall, he also entrusts his 
clothing requirements to Harrods. His tastes, 
however, are different—and he knows that in 
the Younger Man's Shop he will find a wide 
range of distinct ve clothes with just that little 
extra smartness in cut and boldness in design. 


Younger Man’s Shop 
Ground Floor 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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THE QUALITY SOFT DRINK 
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AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES... 





Broad oaks shadowing the velvet turf, stoop of falcon on heron and crane 
and waterfowl . . . the thrill of the chase across the glades of leafy Warwick- 
shire. And in the distance, the magnificence and grandeur of princely 
Kenilworth . . . a name for today of supreme and classic quality. 


> entlworth 


. . « one of the classic names in 


CIGARETTES 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 
BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 











osttion of trust 






The first duty of a tyre is to hold the road whatever 
the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 
make your motoring calm, safe and confident. 


The Avon India Rubber Company Ltd., 








MOURAMET Melksham, Wilts. Est. 1885. 
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BERMUDA 


Why endure winter in Britain 
when warmth and breath- 
taking beauty await you in 
Bermuda, scintillating coral 
isle of the west? Most enjoy- 
able of preludes to this won- 
derful ‘‘sterlingarea’’ holiday, 
the superb comfort and cuisine 
of real living afloat in a great 
Cunarder. Return from New 
York in the famous ‘‘Queens’’ 
or by any Cunard White Star 


\ 


sailing. 
From Southampton to Bermuda 
CARONIA..... Dec. 7 
MAURETANIA .. Jan. II 


For full information apply: Pier 

Head, Liverpool 3 (Central 9201) ; 

15 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 

(Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall 

St., London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010) ; 
or principal travel agencies. 


Cunard White Star 
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LIFE-BOAT 





A New type of radio telephony and 
loud hailer is being fitted to all Life- 
boats. The operators can talk to the 
shore by radio telephony, or to the 
wreck through the loud hailers. The 
yearly cost of hiring this equipment 


will be £10,000. Help provide this 
extra safeguard by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LOND s.w.l 





| » . 
THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 
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COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
| T.D., M.A., Secretary. 





- WORLD’S SMALLEST 
* & LOWEST PRICED 


ADDING MACHINE 


Vest Pocket Size. 
2 oz. 


Weight 

Fully Guaranteed. PRICE 18/6 
For personal and busi- 
ness use. All metal 
construction. 

Adds — Subtracts to 
£99,999 19s. 113d. 
Easily Operated. Carry- 
ing wallets included. 
Obtainable from good 
class Stationers and 
Stores or from: 


EXACTUS LTD. 
laCreed har a E.C.4 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 
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FLYING FOX (1896) bay colt by Orme-Vampire 
Bred and owned by the Duke of Westminster, Flying Fox carried the famous 
black and yellow colours to victory in three races as a two-year-old. In 1899, 
he won the 2,000 Guineas, Derby, Princess of Wales Stakes, Eclipse Stakes. 
St. Leger and Jockey Club Stakes, bringing his prize money up to £40,096. 
The last of seven Derby winners to be trained by Fohn Porter, he virtually 
ran two races on Derby Day. There were five false starts, and each time 
Flying Fox went two or three furlongs before he could be pulled up. 


This series is presented by the House of Cope asa YX 

tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 ou can optl 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Lid., depé 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we On \ 
send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? COPES 

° ‘ 
DAVI D COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 
“The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” | 
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TEST 


@ Wherever 
you fish, and whatever your 
quarry, we have been study- 
ing YOUR requirements for 
more than a century. Now 
only concentrating on highest 
quality, it is our proud boast 
that we are to-day making 
better tackle for all types of 
angling than was ever made 
before. Write for catalogue. 


«- @ name to angle with / 


REDDITCH ENGLAND: 











(W.s T. RESTELL) 


{AUCTIONEERS OF 
WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS 
STOCKS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 
INCLUDED IN AUCTIONS CONDUCTED 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 






al; 
9 UNION COURT-OLD BROAD ST-E-C:2 


\7ELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 7364 





















HYDRAULIC 
CAR JACK 

“The Little Jack 

with the BIG Lift”’ 


LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 







Closed Height 64 ins. | 
Maximum Height l4ins. & 
PRICE £4 O. 0. 
Every car owner 

should write for details 


SKYHI, Ltd. 
Skyhi Works 
WGRTON ROAD 
ISLEWORTH, 
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ABEZ CLIFF & CO. LTD. 
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GLOBE WORKS, WALSALL 
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MilCd ADORE 


CURLYHEADS 


especially when a particularly cute “ small 
curl” coiffure is so alluringly “ upheld ” 
by the new Curl Size Kirbigrips in 
Black or Brown. 


Kirbigrips are now in 6 shades, 4 sizes. 
The good tempered’ 
NEW CURL’ SIZE 


KIRBIGRIP 








HAIR PINS, 
SAFETY PINS, NEEDLES, CURLERS, Etc. 


From all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., & London 


foR@uaY 


Queen of the English Riviewa 


. WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS 
f Pe : c PALM-FRINCED BEACH 
=a Oct. 4th—9th. Annual Musical 
\ Festival (with famous Con- 
‘\ ductors and Artistes) 
Brilliant Night-time pe sonnei 













Illus. Folder & Hotel, etc., List 

free or Official Guide (P.O. 6d) 

from Publicity Officer, 163 Marine 
Spa, Torquay. 

\\ For Railway Services, enquire at 

Stations, Offices and Agencies. 








BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


TRAVIKALM 


REGO TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL-SICKNESS 
TABLETS 












FROM ALL CHEMISTS i d. 
6 














—neither, of course, 
do plasterers ever cat 
plaice, just as quarry- 


men never drink 






quenchers. In fact, when you think of it, 


nobody ever eats or drinks anything 


—fresher than fresh from a 





KELVINATOR ELECTRIC "he bewer provcctea WS 
—the progressive dealer’s service for the better protection | \ 


of all perishable foods. 


KELVINATOR LIMITED CREWE AND LONDON 





in your kitchen... 














Britain’s most modern Heat-Storage Cooker 
= and Water Heater @ An all-electric 

unit @ Two ovens, grill, hot- 

plate,simmer-plate @ Acon- 
stant > of hot water @ Fully auto- 
matic twenty-four hour service. 


rms 
Phermelux 


Full details of these exclusive Heat-Storage Units can be obtained from approved 
Thermolux Agents or from Thermo-Cookers Ltd., 77 Great Peter Street, 
We-tmiaster, $.W.1. Telephone : Whitehall 7233. 
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Dunmore Hotel 
SHALDON, : SOUTH DEVON 


I » elle Central 
Heating. Magnificent position over- 
looking sea, near moors and coast. 
Bathing, fishing, riding, 2 Golfcourses, 
Own TennisCourt. Garage. Ballroom. 
Resident orchestra during season. 
From 30/- day. 

Write for Illustrated Tariff 
or Telephone Shaldon 250/1 











































Dept. P.U., Mill 8t., Liverpool 











Discriminating men 
appreciate the cool. 
fresh tang of 
CHEVIOT ; 

its elegant flagon 
suggests an 
acceptable 

gift. 
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Try 


PALLADIUM 


Gold, platinum. . . and palladium— 
precious metals for fine 
Palladium, 


and having the whiteness 


three 


jewellery. rarer than 
gold 
characteristic of platinum, is 
than 


lighter and less costly 


either. Ask your jeweller about 


Palladium for modern settings. 


* 


In this exquisite piece of jewellery, which 
was exhibited at the British Industries 
Fair, sapphires and diamonds combine 


with Palladium in a superb anid 


fascinating effect. 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 
The Mond Nickel Company Limited 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 


* 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 


GF x6 ax 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 


ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn’t 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 












































CONSTRUCTORS 
Craflsmansthe Ye 


18th-century metal workers 
plying their craft 






Steel equipment designed by Constructors combines 
the precision of modern machine tools with the fine 
finish that can only be had from the craftsman’s hands. 


tre dlce VA fice eYylty Lpptewl 


Constructors, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. Makers of steel office and storage equip- 
ment, partitions, shelving, cycle parks, etc. (Issued by Constructors Group, Birmingham 24) 





City 
Prudential 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


271, 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


® The Society has 4o years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


® Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@ Noentrance fees or other 
charges on investment or 


withdrawal. 
For full details 


facilities apply to the Secretary 


of investment 


CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, -2.C.! 
Telephone : City 8323/6 








new 


AOA Stratocruisers 


I Two-deck ease on AOA stratocruisers, world's 
largest airliners—lounge downstairs, main cabins 
upstairs — from London to New York. 


offer 


2 Special equipment and a specially trained crew 
thoroughly at home on this route. 
3 Frequent flights with direct connections on the same 
airline system with 77 cities in USA, Canada and 
y oe u Mexico. 
4 NO EXTRA FARE. No charge for meals and drinks. 
No tips, no extras. 


all these advantages 


See your local travel agent or American Overseas 
Airlines, 35 St James's Street London SWI Telephone 
GROsvenor 3955. 


American Overseas Airlines - 


AOA [specialists] in air travel to the U S A 


7/496 


American Airlines 
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RELIEF FROM 
INDIGESTION 


Another Tribute to 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 


If you suffer from Indigestion 
read this tribute to Maclean 
Brand Stomach Powder. 


Manchester. 
Dear Sirs, 

I wish to thank you for giving 
me relief from stomach pains 
through your wonderful 
stomach powder. I cannot tell 
you how fine it is to be free 
from pain. 

Yours thankfully, 
(Sgd.) Mrs. M. F. 


Such letters of praise for Maclean 
Brand Stomach Powder are con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Nausea and Stomach Pains due 
to Indigestion. 


Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
Price 2/10 and 6/8 
Also in Tablet Form 
Maclean Brand Stomach Tablets 


H 


Handy Pocket Pack 10d. 


Only genuine if signed 
“ ALEX. C. MACLEAN.” 








*PROTECTED PRECISION 
_S against Shock and Magnetism 
The lady’s round model (No. 106) has 
a water and dust-proof stainless steel 
case and costs £13.8.4, luminous dial 
5/10 extra. The fashionable square 
model (No. 115) also has a stainless steel 
case, the price being £13.5.0 , 

At the moment only limited supplies of 
ETERNA watches are available in 
Pritain, and these, including men’s 
watches, are distributed to high-class 
watchmakers. . 

Sole Distributors for Great Br:tain 
and Northern Ireland (Wholesale only) 


ROBERT PRINGLE & SONS 
36-42 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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When you brush your hair after using Brylcreem, 
you notice that it is soft as well as glossy—in perfect 
position yet without trace of gumminess. There’s nothing 
like Brylcreem for giving that well-groomed look sought 
after by all smart men. And Brylcreem does it the healthy 
way. Its pure mineral oils tone up the scalp and help 
promote luxuriant hair growth. There’s no fear of Dry 
Hair and Dandruff when you Brylcreem your hair. 














County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 42/6 


Further outlook 
settled 


‘Come what may,’ said the vicar, 
Sthere’s one thing I know that won’t 
change. Half an hour in a quiet corner 
of the garden, with my thoughts and 
a pipeful of Three Nuns.’ 


Three Nuns 
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7 Bridge with three men if not four” 


HINESE philosophical outlook has much in common with our own, 
but none so much as that of the perfectionist who, ranging himself 
at the side of Buddha, says, “ Beyond our best there ever rises a better hope.” 


So it is with Standard. Infinite inquisitiveness, imagination, manufacturing 
integrity and a frank acknowledgment that the future holds more than this 
age can know, are their guiding principles which, backed by a world-wide 
organisation, produce telecommunication systems and equip- 

ment which are amongst the world’s major engineering feats. 

Beyond our best there ever rises a better hope. To-day’s 

outlook is the bridge between things as we know them and 

things as we would like them to be. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


qerecOMMUNICarioy, enee®™™” 


CONNAUGHT HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
P3 
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Precision Valve Pins 


by STEAD 
keep the freart beating // 


pins the valve does not give perfect 


You plug it in—but without perfect Think / 
 ef€AD 
yn 


performance. Go to STEAD for 


© > 
valve pins and the heart of the set oF bef y 


will be in the right place. 


(you 
J. STEAD € CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 


Telephone: Sheffield 22283 (5 lines). Cables & Telegrams: Steadfast, Sheffield. 
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Comforting thought 


After too long an interval 
Pel Chairs are back on the 
office market again. And a 
good thing, too! Those who 
do a lot of sitting will sit a 
SP. 9 SP. 10 lot more comfortably, and 
the office will look a brighter place. 

Pel Tubular steel furniture is well finished, light in weight, 
and extremely strong. It keeps its good appearance to the 
very end of a long life. The chairs illustrated are only a 
part of a much larger range. Write for details. 


PEL“ WELL 


IN THE OFFICE 




















, MADE BY PELLTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
London Showrooms : 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 A @ COMPANY 


TBW POG 
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airliner. Here are some of the places you can goto: Stockholm—daily 
services, £48.17.0 return. Nice—daily services, £34.6.0 return. Oslo— 
4 services a week, £42.15.0 return. Geneva — daily services, £27.0.0 
return. Dinard—7 services a week, £13.12.0 return. (15 day excursion : 
£11.11.0 return). Reservations : Travel Agents, local BEA offices, and 
BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Street, S.W.1. Tel: Gerrard 9833. 
P.S. Write to BEA for ‘‘ Key to the Air,” their attractive new 
book about Civil Aviation. 


| 
B F A takes you there and brings you back 
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Bridges, over the Hooghly or the Thames; river-boats in 
Burma, liners in Southampton—all are under the 


common threat of rust. Red Lead is 
R FE LE AD their safeguard; in whatever 
OVER THE HOOGHLY 


climates it is used 
as a paint, it 
menace of rust to 
steel. But 
aloes that is not 
tebk ig its only duty. Red 

° nea re tie= -s- 
i . 77" Lead is an ingredient 
, : * of good glass, some- 
—} = = “ef 4 times up to the 
. ers —— proportion of 
ae, ae tl 75% of the 
whole. Red Lead mixed 
with White Lead, provides the finest priming paint 
for wood. Red Lead is used in the manufacture of 
the battery in your car. Associated Lead are expert in its 
manufacture, and will always co-operate with their 
customers and other friends in its diverse applications. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


removes the 
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MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 Crescent House, Lead Works Lane, 
LONDON NEWCASTLE CHESTER 
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Said Sir Egbert de Bunk, with a grin, 
**] wear scaffolding next to the skin, 
Which is all a chap wants 





Who can fasten his pants 
With a GKN Black Cheese-head Drawbar Cotter Pin.” 





If this is not typical of the jobs undertaken by G.K.N. it is at 
least typical of the importance of those jobs. Faced with a quite 
different problem, you might find it difficult to decide which fastening 
device is exactly right for your purpose. Don’t let it worry you... 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN ONE THING 


TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH G Ké Ni 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 


ADVISORY BUREAU : Heath Street, Birmingham 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION : Atlas 
Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

















40 YEARS IN 
THE GLASSHOUSE 


Seems a long stretch, doesn’t it? But it’s 





not unusual for some plants. And, in any 
case, they can always be sure of a very 
sheltered life if it’s spent in a Boulton and 
We make many kinds 
of greenhouses. They serve not only the 


Paul greenhouse. 


people who buy them, but their sons and “MITED 


grandsons as well. 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION - WOODWORKING + WIRE NETTING - FENCING - REFRIGERATORS 
CRC 13H 
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is none of 


. that perhaps, 
our business. If, however, you 
are handicapped for want of 
springs or pressings —that is 
very much our business. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD 


atrTER CLUS CE ROAD REPT Eet. 8 4 
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Opening 2 


MATHER & 
PARK WORKS 


rolling 
shutters 


PLATT LTD 
MANCHESTER 10 
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CALVERT’S ait 
TOOTH POWDER YUN XM a 


You will like Calvert’s Tooth Pow- 


der at once because of the freshness ( \-+HH} j 

of its Otto of Roses flavour. You SAKA Ons 

will like it better still because of the 

pearly whiteness that comes to teeth N) 

with powder cleaning . . . and best \ j HY y 
J\A f/ Vv 


of all because of the blessing it 
brings of teeth that give no worry. 
The 1/3 Tin lasts up to 3 months. 



















HAND-FINISHED 
olla Soaps 
All who are sensitive to the finer shades 


of quality delight in Cussons hand 
finished Imperial Leather Toilet Soaps. 


ot. 


: "IMPERIAL LEATHER 
jo | 


a 






CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.i 
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«LIFTS 


Old fashioned methods of hand- 
ling put a brake on the speed of 
production and a needless tax on the 
costs of production. The trundling, 
man-handling system of lifting, load- 
ing, stacking and stowing raw 
material or finished goods is as in- 
efficient and costly when compared 
with the Fork Lift Truck as would be 


the horse-drawn plough compared 





almost anything 


with the modern farm tractor. 
Here is a machine which handles, 
carries, lifts, stacks and loads almost 
anything, 2,000 to 6,000 Ib. at a 
time. It is a machine for speeding 
production. We may use it, or we 
may delay using it. But we cannot 
evade the issue: only with higher 
productivity can Britain compete — 


or even survive. 


For detailed information about the Coventry Climax Models best suited for your needs write to Dept. 13 


COVENTRY CLIMAX Fork Trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., 


WIDDRINGTON RD. WORKS, COVENTRY 
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